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Indian Summer 


7 quarterly figures of the state of Britain’s reserves of gold and 

dollars were released last week shortly before The Economist 
went to press and were commented on in a Business Note. The 
figures were surprisingly good and served to remove any lingering 
doubts there may be that the devaluation of sterling last autumn has 
successfully accomplished its immediate purpose—though it is as well 
to bear in mind that the really startling transformation has been in 


the position of the rest of the sterling area rather than in that of the 
United Kingdom. 


The dollar figures are not the only good ones that are now appear- 
ing. Indeed, it would not be much of an exaggeration to say that 
the economic news is uniformly good these days. So much is this 
so that it has become the fashion to poke fun at all those who do not 
believe that everything in the garden is lovely. Economists are getting 
used to being asked what has happened to their crisis. 


All this is very natural, and supporters of the Government's 
economic policies, who have had to swallow a number of disappoint- 
ments since 1945, should not be grudged their present enjoyments. 
But it is also perhaps worth keeping a clear head. The basic economic 
argument in this country in the past three years has not been over 
whether conditions are good or bad. It is true that politicians of the 
opposition are compelled (as politicians of every opposition have 
always been compelled and always will be) to magnify every defect. 
But even they do not seriously deny that for the great majority of the 
people (exception always being made for pensioners, landlords and 
others with fixed incomes) the times are good. Certainly no attempt 
has ever been made in these columns to question that fact ; rather the 
complaint has been that people are far too comfortable to inquire into 
the soundness of the policies pursued. 


The argument is not whether or not times are good, but whether 
they can stay so. It is related that when Napoleon was crowning 
himself Emperor of the French amid every outward and visible siga 
of success and stability, there was one figure who remained 
unimpressed. Madame Mére (which was the only title ever accepted 
by the Emperor’s mother) was heard to say over and over again, with 
her Corsican accent and her Corsican shrewdness, pourvou que ¢a 
doure, “ so long as it lasts.” It is as well that somebody should always 
be ready to make the same proviso. 


What are the odds that the present good times will continue 
indefinitely ? The fact that they have lasted as long as they have is, 
admittedly, a rebuff to the economic prophets ; but when they have 
admitted it, they can legitimately point out that it is not due to any 
policies pursued in this country—not even to devaluation—nearly as 
much as it is due to the phenomenally long continuance of the postwar 
boom throughout the world. If that goes on for ever, then full 
employment in Britain is secure ; if not, not. “The world” in this 
context very largely means the United States. Opinion in America, 
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even among economists, is confident about business con- 
ditions, but not even the most confident and optimistic 
envisages a future without any fluctuations. Optimism 
consists in believing that future fluctuations will reduce 
the flow of dollar income by only some 10 or 15 per cent 
instead of the more than §0 per cent of 1929-33. It is 
surely the height of foolishness to suppose that not even 
this will happen sometime in the next few years— 
always supposing (as every rational economic argument 
must suppose) that major warfare is avoided. 


The case of the critics is that the British economy, 
owing to such familiar things as high costs, crushing 
taxation and the paralysis of all the normal adjusting 
mechanisms, is in no fit shape to face even such a 
moderate “ recession” in world trade. That case may 
be good or bad ; but it is no sort of answer to it to point 
to the undeniable fact that times are good now. The 
contention is that what is now happening is the Indian 
summer of the long postwar inflation ; and to warnings 
that no preparation has been made for the winter, it is 
simply irrelevant to point out that the sun is still shining. 
The alternation of good and bad times is neither as 
regular nor as certain as the precession of the equinoxes ; 
but the only possible assumption for the prudent man to 
make is that it has not now, without visible cause, been 
wholly arrested. 


It is, of course, just conceivable that the British 
Government has up its sleeve really effective measures 
for insulating this country against the effect of any 
change in external circumstances ; but it is not very 
likely. In the first place, how can a trading economy such 
as the British insulate itself ? And, secondly, there is no 
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sign at all that the Government has any novel or original 
plans for buttressing wavering employment figures. The 
first test case, that of the fishing industry, has had to be 
faced quite recently and the expedient applied was the 
age-old one of a subsidy. Full employment certainly 
cannot be maintained by everybody subsidising every- 
body else. Most of the so-called “ Keynesian ” policies 
turn out, on examination, to be expedients for keeping 
an inflation going. This would be a sound policy only 
if, under the cover of the continued inflation, some 
other means were being used to move resources of men 
and capital into employments where there is a real and 
continuing demand for their products. Permanent 
inflation by itself is a recipe for permanent fuil employ- 
ment only if it can be assumed that people will be willing 
indefinitely to go on paying high prices for things that are 
not what they really want. Yet there is no indication that 
the British, or any other government, has a better 


The present public attitude, especially on the left, 
towards the possibility of any return, however moderate, 
of trade depression and unemployment is that it is 
unthinkable. That means that it is not being thought 
about. If there were any real sign that the rulers of the 
country knew what they would do when the first frosts of 
winter come, one could rejoice with them in their present 
prosperity without any foreboding. But since the 
present state of affairs is so much more the result of 
circumstances external to Britain than of good husbandry 
at home, the wise man will continue to expect trouble 
when the run of the luck turns, and to insist that policy 
is not sound until it begins to make some preparation 
against this inevitable day. 


Under Which Flag ? 


O* July 7th—not quite a fortnight after the aggression 
in Korea—the Security Council of the United 
Nations passed a resolution providing for the unified 
command of the forces placed at its disposal. The reso- 
lution also authorised the use by that command of a 
United Nations flag in the course of operations. The 
Russians have, of course, protested at the illegality of 
both measures ; but forty-six out of fifty-nine states 
members support them. Both the symbol and the 
mechanism of collective action are therefore in use after 
only a trifling delay. Yet murmurs of criticism are to be 
heard. “If only there had been an international force, 
much grave anxiety would have been saved... .” 
Have such suggestions any substance ? Could an in- 
ternational force have been deployed in Korea effectively 
and immediately after the Security Council had named 
the aggressor ? The whole idea of an international force 
of decisive strength and ubiquity is so attractive to the 
imagination that it tends to give rise to muddled think- 
ing. In particular, its advocates draw too little distinction 
between the two types of force of which the Security 
Council could dispose—the one, a constabulary capable 
of ensuring that peaceful settlements under chapter VI 
of the Charter are observed, the other an army, navy 
and air force in battle dress taking action under Chapter 
Vii—the Chapter on action in case of aggression—and 
armed with weapons powerful enough to strike fear into a 
military aggressor. 
Mr Trygve Lie must shoulder some of the blame for 
the confusion in the public mind ; for he has not, in his 


speeches to the general public, continuously made the 
distinction clear. It is fatally easy to win a round of 
applause for such phrases as “ We must put teeth into 
the Charter.” In a speech at Harvard, where he received 
an honorary degree in June, 1948, he proclaimed that 
“the Security Council must have a force to back up its 
decisions.” This was the phrase that caught the head- 
lines. Only some of those who heard him, or read the 
full text of what he said, noticed that he later added 
that he had in mind only: 


a small guard force as distinct from a striking force. | 
cannot think of a single case that has been dealt with so 
far in which a large force would have been needed, provided 
that a small United Nations guard force of some kind had 
been available at the proper time. 


By the following Assembly he had specified the kind. 
Count Bernadotte had been murdered, and Dr Bunche, 
Bernadotte’s successor in Palestine, was asking for guards 
for the Truce Commission. At the 1948 Assembly, Mr 
Lie tabled his plan for the immediate establishment of a 
United Nations Guard 800 strong. But the Russians 
objected: they regarded such a force as a tool in the 
hands of the western majority and labelled it an attempt 
to violate the Charter. Mr Lie silently trimmed his sails 
to the wind. A year later, all that was proposed was a 
“ field service ” of 300 men, plus a “ field reserve panel ” 
of 500 observers to be called upon when need arose. The 
duties of the field service were to supply transport for 
United Nae yr and to look after their communi- 
cations, lives property. This mild proposition 
secured the approval of he oka Assembly by 38 votes 
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to 5, with 8 abstentions. On March 1st of this year, 
therefore, there came into being the United Nations 
Field Service. But neither in name nor in nature is it a 
force. It is an administrative unit within Mr Lie’s 
Department of Administration and Finance. It has none 
of the qualities of the international constabularies which 
supervised one or two of the plebiscites conducted by the 
victors of World War I in 1920-1—or by the League 
High Commission in 1935 in the Saar. Yet Mr Lie’s 
public, having heard nothing to the contrary, goes on 
thinking in terms of his Harvard outlook. 


Such thinking has no relation to the international 
situation as it is. The lesson of the aggression habit is 
that it takes a tank to catch a tank. Effective military 
power nowadays hangs upon vast supplies of heavy arms 
and equipment. The point to thrash out with the 
advocates of an international force waiting in leash, at 
the right spot, to pounce upon an aggressor is whether 
a permanent international service of the necessary 
strength can be organised, or whether the best that can 
be done is that the Security Council should call on 
national units when need arises. 


The obvious advantages of a permanent service force 
lie in standardisation of training, pay, equipment, 
weapons and the like. Familar arguments against it are 
that it would be difficult to recruit because of the need 
for striking a balance between nationalities and ideolo- 
gies, and that its morale—or, rather, its pugnacity— 
would tend to be inferior to that of a national army 
fighting in a popular, if wicked, cause. Both these diffi- 
culties can be mastered: international recruitment for 
the secretariat has in fact been organised and, with 
modern weapons, professional pride tends to replace 
pugnacity as a fighting quality. But there are other insur- 
mountable arguments against a permanent international 
force and, of these, the chief is the question: Where 
would it buy its weapons ? It must be big and strong 
enough to engender fear of reprisal. How is it, then, to 
have certain access to heavy armaments and to the stag- 
gering industrial machine behind the guns that is nowa- 
days the condition of effective military strength ? 
The world’s manufacture of heavy armaments is con- 
centrated in the hands of three or four states. If these 
are arming simultaneously—and divided into two camps 
—what are they going to selt to the Security Council, 
exclusive models, or duplicates of their own latest and 
secret equipment ? Nations loaded down with their own 
immense bills for armaments would be quite unable to 
contribute to a permanent central pool on the only scale 
that would be effective in a heavily armed world. In 
short, the creation of an international striking force of 
a size to meet the Council’s need is not possible except 
in a world that has become trustful enough to hand over 
a proportion of each nation’s private provision against 
attack ; that is, in a world of Governments that have 
accepted disarmament, and so closed the present gap 
between a striking force and a constabulary. 


It is said that an international force, in the event of 
aggression, could be on the spot more quickly than a 
national contingent. On what spot ? And from what 
bases would it arrive ? Its bases could not be scattered 
over the globe. The nearest might be far from the scene 
of action. An international force cannot get its tanks to 
the scene of an aggression more quickly than ships can 
steam and men can load, unload and mount its heavy 
equipment. 
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A force composed of national units under internationa! 
authority may be a pis aller, but at least it is practicable: 
It is not a new idea. It was advanced from the Unitec 
States in 1904 when, at the instance of Theodore Roose-: 
velt, Congress passed a resolution that advocated: 
- Constituting the combined navies of the world into ar 
international force for preserving the peace ”—an idea: 
that obtained support in Britain but was pooh-poohed by: 
the Kaiser. It was the conception behind Wilson’s 
“ organised major force of mankind,” and again behinc: 
the Tardieu Plan presented by the French to the Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1932. Of course the arrangemen‘: 
has drawbacks, and causes quarrels and jealousies. Wher.? 
the mission is being conducted in the name of an inter © 
national, peace-preservisg body, the problems that beset 
any team of wartime allies seem to multiply. Mutual: 
good will is frustrated by differences in language, organi-: 
sation, equipment, rations and scales of pay. But the 
proposals of the pre-war era failed for more fundamental! 
reasons: because of the absence of some Great Powers 
from the organisation, and because the concept of the 
complete equality and collective responsibility of alt 
nations seemed to reduce the readiness of Governments 
to co-operate when it came to the point of actually apply- 
ing sanctions. Over the years, articles 10 and 16 of the 

eague Covenant became blunt instruments. The Man- 
churia incident dispelled the illusion that taking ‘ com- 
mon action ” was easy. The Abyssinian crisis shattered it 


The situation now is different, because the Unite: 
Nations Organisation is universal and because power is 
concentrated in a few hands—and its Charter admits this- 
fact. Provided that any two of the biggest three wil! 
furnish the Security Council with a striking force, other: 
members will co-operate and collective action follows;: 
That is the lesson of Korea. 


General MacArthur's force, with its 49 backers and 
its United Nations flag, therefore possesses several valu- 
able qualities. Its composition is the best attainable in 
the circumstances. It has reached the site of aggression 
at least as quickly as could any permanent international 
service force. Above all, it represents, both in composi- 
tion and in the spirit in which it has been despatched, 
an immense advance upon any other measure ever taken 
by an international organisation to stop an armed 
aggressor. 


It is possible to argue, as the Russians are vigorously 
arguing, that any such despatch of force by the Security 
Council requires seven affirmative votes, including the 
votes of the permanent members, and that the resolution 
which authorised the unified command and flag obtained 
neither the one nor even the other—since the seventh 
affirmative voter did not represent the people of China. 
But the Charter—indeed the whole concept of the United 
Nations—does not provide for a case in which one of the 
permanent five actively helps the aggressor. In such a 
case, if the letter of the Charter prevents the Council from 
working, the world divides into two rival alliances. The 
alternative—which has only to be mentioned to be dis- 
missed—is that whenever the permanent members fall 
out the United Nations abandons its functions. 


The MacArthur force deserves the flag it is 
authorised to fly. It has the support even of nations which 
belong to neither the eastern nor the western bloc, notably 
of India, Pakistan and Burma. It has been neither tardy, 
nor grudging in sacrifice. And these are causes for thank- 
fulness and satisfaction. 
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Currency Realism 


T HE mechanism of the new European Payments Union 
is described in an article that begins on page 130. 
The details are complex; they will prove to be of 
importance to professionals in all forms of international 
exchange, and of interest to the large body of currency 
amateurs ; but there is no doubt that they will also prove 
to be caviare for the general. Nevertheless, the birth of 
this new scheme should not be allowed to pass without a 
comment of a general nature, for underneath all the 
technicalities it embodies a development of thought on 
these matters which is both encouraging and of general 
importance. This is the first major scheme since the war, 
in the field of international commerce and finance, that 
has been designed for the world as it is and not for the 
world as it should be. That is a great advance. 


Hitherto, the various international plans that have been 
made for the reconstruction of the world’s commercial 
and financial systems have been dominated by the twin 
principles of multilateral convertibility and of non-dis- 
crimination. In the reconstructed postwar world, all 
currencies were to be convertible on demand (at least 
for current payments) into all other currencies. If it were 
necessary to permit any deviations from this principle— 
that is, if countries found it indispensably necessary to 
retain exchange control—then at least the principle of 
non-discrimination was to apply—that is, it was not to 
be made any easier to exchange Currency A for Currency 
B than to exchange it for Currency C. The same principle 
of non-discrimination was to apply to restrictions on trade, 
as distinct from payments. If countries felt compelled 
to cut down their imports, they must cut down from all 
their suppliers equally. These are the principles that 
underlay the work of the Bretton Woods Conference and 
are enshrined in the statutes of the International 
Monetary Fund. They were made an integral part of 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement of 1945. With 
a cloud of qualifications they are the substance of the 
Charter—as yet unratified—of the International Trade 
Organisation. 


Any reasonably competent third-year student of 
economics can demonstrate with triumphant theoretical 
finality that any international trading system which has 
the peace and the welfare of mankind at heart must be 
based upon these principles of multilateral convertibility 
and non-discrimination. No sensible person would 
d:spute that they represent polysyllabic perfection. They 
have only one defect: in the world as it is, they will not 
work. In the years when they held undisputed sway 
The Economist got into a great deal of trouble with all 
men of good will for insisting on this inconvenient but 
(as it seemed to us) inescapable fact. We could explain 
that we had no desire to start trade wars in every direc- 
tion at once or to discriminate for the sake of discrimina- 
tion ; we could plead for an attempt to make currencies 
convertible within as wide an area as possible instead 
of within an area so wide as to be impossible ; we could 
play the sesquipedalian game by suggesting that trade 
should be multilateral but not omnilateral ; we could 
urge that the attainable good is better than the unattain- 
able perfect—but all to no p . The men of 
principle shook their heads over the sad fact that the 
world’s oldest free trade journal had sold out to the 


Schachtians. It is pleasant to observe that they have 
changed their minds. 

For the European Payments Union is based upon 
discrimination and upon far less than universal 
convertibility of currencies. Under it, European 
currencies are to be freely convertible into each other 
but not—except in part and with some delay—into the 
dollar. The European countries will find it easier, with 
the assistance of the EPU, to buy from and sell to each 
other than to trade with the United States. These 
currency arrangements are to be followed up by a 
measure of trade liberalisation—that is, of the relaxation 
of import quotas—which will, again, not be extended 
to the “hard” currency countries of the western 
hemisphere. 

* 


Stated as bluntly as that, the EPU might appear to 
be an act hostile to the United States. Yet the great 
triumph that has been achieved is that EPU is being 
born with the blessing, almost at the instance and 
certainly with the effective help, of the United States 
Government—or at least of a majority of its agencies. 
Here is a revolution of thought, indeed. It results from 
the inexorable pressure of the facts. The famine of 
dollars is a fact. If the European countries are to get 
on, after the demise of the Marshall Plan, without free 
gifts of dollars, they must very seriously cut down their 
dollar expenditures ; and if in so doing they are to avoid 
discrimination, they must treat their imports from all 
other sources with equal severity. _ If all currencies are 
to be convertible by those who hold them into dollars, 
then every country must take care that nobody holds a 
single unit of its currency more than he needs. In short, 
these sacred principles, when combined with the fact 
of a dollar shortage, become instruments not of expan- 
sion but of the most cruel compression of all trade. 
It has taken five postwar years for this truth, which 
should have been obvious, to prevail, and for the 
Americans to realise that if other countries, all equally 
short of dollars, make such arrangements as they can 
to foster their mutual non-dollar trade, no trade is being 
taken away from Americans that they could possibly 
enjoy. 

The impression should not be given that it is only 
American obtuseness that has caused delay. On the 
contrary, one of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the whole process has been the way in which the British 
Government, which should in its own interests have been 
the most enthusiastic and persistent supporter of all 
schemes for the maximum of free exchange in a limited 
area, has had, until very recent months, to be pushed 
towards EPU by the Americans. If there has been 4 
mistaken clinging to the false appearance of self-interest 
on the one side, there has been a blind ignoring of 
obvious self-interest on the other. 

The five years’ wait has been worth while if it has 
enabled the sacred principles to be set aside with consent 
and with safeguards against abuse. Those who, like this 
journal, have always urged that trade must be discrimi- 
natory if it is to expand have never wanted discrimina- 
tion ad lib. ; the argument has always been that the 
nations, in their postwar economic reconstruction 
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should seek to agree on what degree of discrimination 
is permissible in what circumstances. This, in effect, 
is what EPU does. So long as the dollar shortage persists, 
the rules of EPU regulate the degree in which member 
countries can discriminate against the dollar ; and if the 
shortage is relieved, the provisions for payment in gold 
which is nowadays a synonym for conversion into 
dollars) can be tightened up. 


It remains to be seen whether EPU will work well or 


109 
ill ; what has been said here implies no judgment on 
this. But nothing that happens hereafter can take away 
its Importance as the first major instance in which the 
nations, in their postwar economic reconstruction 
(exception being always made for rescue operations such 
as the Marshall Plan), have based themselves upon the 
real facts of the world as it is. Is it too late to write some 


retrospective realism into the statutes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund itself ? 


Taxes and Korea 


T HE dangers from Korea have this week turned 

towards the public gaze a facet of Britain’s finances 
that so far has been watched only by the few. On the 
third reading of the Finance Bill the Opposition urged 
the point that the present burden of taxation is so heavy 
as to leave hardly any scope for fiscal manoeuvre in an 
emergency. There is no considerable reserve of taxable 
capacity. The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied this, 
just as Mr. Gaitskell recently denied the parallel charge 
that the Government’s financial policy is gravely impair- 
ing the supply and quality of the nation’s savings. These 
were matters of moment even before the Korean war gave 
them a sharper urgency. It is not a little disquieting to 
find ministers supposing that they can be dismissed by 
glib negations unsupported by any arguments that 
deserve to be taken seriously. 


The Chancellor did admit last Monday, as he has done 
before, that so far as peacetime is concerned Britain 
has come “very near the limit of direct taxation on 
incomes.” But he went on, with no apparent consistency, 
to affrm— 

but that does not mean, of course, that we have reached the 

limit of taxability. There is indirect taxation; there are 

death duties ; and many other ways by which taxes can be 
raised. ... We have indeed reduced taxation on incomes 
by £650 million since 1945. So, obviously, there is a reserve 
which could be tapped if it became necessary. 
But it is not obvious ; nor is the basis of the Chancellor’s 
figuring, which he did not explain. Fortunately, there is 
no need to try to follow the Treasury arithmetic, for the 
argument itself is almost wholly beside the point. No 
one would dispute the possibility of imposing higher taxes 
and collecting an even larger total revenue. But the time 
has long passed when the sole apparent object of collect- 
ing a given tax revenue was to enable the Government to 
pay its bills. The very fact that the Chancellor is 
budgeting for a true surplus is an admission of the wider 
purpose—the purpose, repeatedly expounded by Sir 
Stafford Cripps himself, of enabling the fully-employed 
national economy to meet the clamant demands upon its 
resources without increasing the tempo of inflation. The 
inflationary pressures will mount, bringing a new threat 
of rising costs to Britain’s balance of external payments, 
unless at current price levels the flow of private savings, 
plus the budget surplus, is sufficient to finance the 
nation’s large outlays on maintaining and creating capital 
assets. If defence expenditures precipitated by the 
Korean affair encroach to any great extent upon the 
budget surplus, it is doubtful whether, in present condi- 
tions, an increased inflationary pressure can be avoided. 


In judging whether the limit of taxable capacity has 
been reached, the question to be asked, therefore, is not 
whether it is possible for the Government to collect 


additional revenue, but whether the addition can achieve 
the wider purpose for which it would be exacted. If 
increased taxation diminishes the flow of new savings 
out of income, it is to that extent self-defeating. The fact 
that certain taxes have been reduced since 1945 is no 
guide whatever to the possibility of achieving a genuine 
net gain by raising them towards their wartime level. 
During the war, the volume of private savings was deter- 
mined much more by the stringency of physical controls, 
by the wide gaps in supplies of goods and by the general 
circumstances of life under fire than by the positive 
willingness of the public to save. It is, therefore, absurd 
to suppose that in present conditions any large increase in 
taxation towards wartime rates could be accompanied by 
comparable abstentions from spending. Such absten- 
tions as were made would, moreover, certainly have their 
biggest impact on the most highly-taxed commodities— 
notably beer and tobacco. These tendencies, indeed, are 
showing themselves even now in many directions. If 
this argument is true of the general run of taxes, such 
as those on income and indirect taxation, it applies even 
more directly to special forms of taxation. Very naively, 
Sir Stafford instanced death duties as a source of reserve 
capacity ; but these are met almost wholly out of capital, 
since the securities that are sold to pay them must be 
bought and financed out of other people’s savings. 
Similarly with profits taxation: an increase here is most 
unlikely to be financed, except to a fractional extent, by 
cuts in dividends ; it will merely reduce the level of com- 
pany savings. In neither case will there be any net gain 
at all. 


The conclusion surely is plain. Since the Govern- 
ment evidently has no intention of increasing its fiscal 
latitude by cutting down civil expenditure, rising 
defence expenditure is likely to mean rising inflationary 
pressure. Unless and until Britain reverts to a war 
footing, with all the paraphernalia of detailed controls, 
there will be little if any apparent reserve of taxable 
capacity in the true sense. And if and when that time 
comes, the fiscal instrument, so over-worked already, 
will not be the cutting edge. Almost the whole job of 
shifting productive resources from serving civil con- 
sumption to making war material will have to be done 
by the Government’s dragooning of the national 
economy. In the last war, the weapon of tax increases 
did an important part of the work. But now even Sir 
Stafford’s £650 million of supposed “ reserve ” of taxes 
would be a puny proportionate addition, by the stan- 
dards of war requirements, to the prewar yield of taxa- 
tion. It is a disquieting prospect—and not least for 
those who believe that the individual citizen has a right 
to freedom, and that he cannot be personally free unless 
he is also free to control the spending of his imome. 


ott, Bow 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Buying Time in Korea 


It is now clear that the Communist invasion of South 
Korea has behind it a weight of armour and of fire power 
that the defenders, caught unawares, cannot yet match. In 
spite of their superiority in the air, they lack the necessary 
weapons on the ground to check the invaders’ persistent 
tank attacks, and have been compelled to retreat from Seoul 
to the outskirts of Taejon in a fortnight of bitter and 
unbroken fighting. In one sense, this delaying action repre- 
sents a considerable military achievement. The North 
Koreans wou!d have swallowed an unaided South in a few 
days, and the Americans, hurriedly assembled from the 
garrison in Japan, and thrown into the front line, appar- 
ently without adequate weapons, have contrived “to buy 
time by giving space” and to offer the hope of building 
up a bridgehead that can be held—as Salerno and Anzio 
were held. But the race is not yet won, and the Communists 
with fifteen divisions and not less than a hundred tanks 
still in the field have striking local superiority. General 
Bradley has said that the situation is “very serious and it 
would be a disservice to our people to give them any other 
impression.” 
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It is when news is bad that tempers are frayed and allies 
fall out. There have been uncomfortable signs in the last 
week of angry American reactions to the “criticism” of 
America’s military performance that is reported to have 
appeared in other countries, particularly in Britain. This 
reaction is very wide of the mark. There has been nothing 
bur admiration in Britain for the boldness of the President’s 
move and nothing but understanding for the intense diffi- 
culty of mounting an effective defence at a moment’s notice 
and some 5,000 miles from the home base. Moreover, such 
criticisms as have appeared in Britain are almost entirely 
based on the reports of American correspondents. But 
American criticism is, perhaps, not so wide of the mark when 
it questions the British decision to commit no land forces 
to Korea. It is impossible for the layman to speak with 
authority on such an issue, but the existence of a garrison 
of 40,000 regular soldiers in Hongkong, relatively within 
reach of the Korean battlefront, is bound to raise questions 
which should be conclusively answered in the interests of 
Allied understanding. One would have thought that Anglo- 
American military relations and consultation were by now 
such that joint—rather than unilateral—decision and 
announcement would have been possible. 


The “ Peace” Campaign in Trouble 


If the western allies are disheartened by events in Asia, 
they can take some comfort from the likehhood that the 
Communists, too, have some grounds for discouragement. 
For them Korea is simply an incident in their worldwide 
pressure on the free nations, and it is very likely that the 
local effects of the invasion are less significant to them than 
the repercussions of the attack in the world at large. There 
they have been conducting for months a frenzied “ peace ” 
campaign, denouncing the west as aggressors, imperialists 
and warmongers, and calling upon the peoples to thwart 
their rulers’ “ plans for war.” Moscow radio daily issues 
instructions of the “correct” attitude to be adopted. Here 
is an example written by Mr Sobolev of Pravda: — 

I vote against war—and this is not merely a matter of 

words. It means that I shall do my utmost to prevent war. 
I shall stop the trains; I shall refuse to unload the ships 
carrying war-materials; I shall not supply fuel for the 
planes ; I shall seize the arms of the mercenaries ; I shal] 
not allow my son or my husband to go to war; I shal! 
deprive the Ministers of food, drink, telephones, transport 
and coal. Let those who are dragging us into war do the 
fighting themselves. 

Korea has now been made a test case of this “ peace ” 
campaign. The Russians accuse the Americans of aggression 
and call upon the workers to respond with resistance and 
sabotage. In fact, however, the response has been almost 
nil. The Communist Party of Italy has managed no more 
than a symbolic hour’s stoppage. France is calm. In Britain. 
strikes have occurred only where normal wage grievances 
already threatened trouble. Agitation in Germany has been 
a fiasco. If this is the “rallying of the peoples ” to the 
peace campaign, it is clear that the Russians have a long 
way to go either to convince the workers that the western 
powers are aggressors or that active sabotage on the Russian 
side is the way to “ peace.” 


* * * 


Hors de Combat 


It is more than unfortunate that British foreign policy 
should be conducted from a sick-bed when the international 
situation is so tense and the co-ordination of American and 
British policies so vitally necessary. No doubt Mr Bevin 
sees all the right papers, has the right minutes written, can 
shape policy by his grasp of essentials. But there are tw 
things he cannot do which need doing at this juncture: 
the first is to see that his colleagues of the Cabinet really 
understand the kind of world that British policy has to work 
in and reconsider their policies as a result ; the second is 
to ensure that will power as well as intelligence goes into 
those day to day decisions in the Foreign Office that make 
policy. 

It is true that Mr Bevin may be back at his desk in three 
or four weeks. But he then proposes to attend the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg and the General Assembly at Lake 
Success. These are duties that a less conscientious Minister 
would unhesitatingly delegate. Foreign policy in the Cabinet 


and western defence demand his undivided attention for 
many months ahead. 


* & * 


Railway Wages 


The threat of a road hauiage strike in Greater London, 
precipitated by the dispute among the Smithfield drivers, 
has almost subsided. Mr Deakin, the secretary of the Trans- 
port and Genera! Workers’ Union, has succeeded in assuring 
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the drivers that the union will not neglect their interests, and 
thus once aga n this mammoth union has managed to preserve 
at least the appearance of unity. If the trouble with the 
transport union is that it covers too many trades and indus- 
tries for its leaders to keep effective contact with the men, 
the difficulty on the railways is precisely the opposite—one 
industry is covered by three unions with conflicting interests. 
After more than a year of negotiations, threats, and unrest, 
the National Union of Railwaymen decided last week to 
accept the Railway Executive’s offer of an increased wage 
of 3s. 6d. a week for the lowest grades. It has thus accepted 
an offer originally made over a year ago which it turned down 
with scorn at the time. In the meanwhile it has seen its 
successive claims for £1, 10s. and 7s. 6d. rejected by the 
executive or by the arbitration tribunals, and Mr Figgins, the 
union’s secretary, obviously feels that he must get some 
immediate advance if he is to save his face with his union. 


But the matter is not as simple as that. The two smaller 
railway unions, the Railway Clerks’ Association and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
have claims of their own and will not associate themselves 
with the NUR’s acceptance of the Railway Executive’s offer. 
The RCA in particular will not permit those few of its men 
who are affected to accept the increase. Thus the whole 
matter is to be again referred to the national reference 
tribunal, and in the meantime nobody will receive the extra 
money since the Railway Executive rightly refuses to give 
the increase only to members of a particular union. The 
railways, like the engineering industry or the printing trades, 
illustrate the chaos of inter-union rivalries which makes it 
virtually impossible to arrive at any rational wage structure. 
This is a question of which Parliament will one day be forced 
to take notice. 


But the case of the railways also brings up again 
the unresolved problem of control over the nationalised 
industries. “The railways are running at a substantial loss at 
present, and the Railway Executive in offering an increase 
even of 3s. 6d. a week is in fact making an offer of money 
which it has not got and which must be found by the tax- 
payer. Since the negotiations with the unions have taken 
place behind closed doors the taxpayer or his representative 
has had no opportunity to decide whether that is the way in 
which he wishes his money laid out. An increase of wages 
for the lower paid railwaymen must at present lead either to 
urther operating losses or to increased fares, and it is fairly 
certain that the taxpayer would have considerable reluctance 
about this step if he were consulted. A solvent nationalise 
industry is obviously at liberty to pay what wages it likes, but 
an insolvent one is in effect a bankrupt in the custody of the 
nation, and it is time that the distinction was recognised. 


* * * 


Mr Strachey 


Mr Strachey’s defence, in a debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, of his now famous speech at 
Colchester, seems to have satisfied the Prime Minister and 
the majority of the Labour Members, although it has satisfied 
no one else. He explained to the House, as he had 
previously explained to the Prime Minister, that his use 
of the word “ plot” was applied not to the Schuman Plan 
but to the actions of the Tories. Whatever might have 
been in the text of the notes issued beforehand for the 
guidance of the press, he had, he said, in delivering his 
Speech, interpolated sufficient sentences to make it clear 
that the Tories and not the French and German Governments 
were the plotters, although he regretted the tone of his 
expressions about the Schuman Plan. In view of this 
explanation it is worth setting out the press report of the 
disputed Passage, as supplied to the newspapers by the 
Press Association whose reporter had attended Mr Strachey’s 
Meeting. 


Is it not obvious that the real purpose of this plan was to 
put up a barrier against the contro! of the basic industries of 


lll 


Europe by the European people? After all, gradually and with 
difficulty, but nevertheless surely, the people of Europe and of 
Britain are getting hold of economic power. .. We shail get 
more and more of these schemes, no doubt, which under the 
guise of internationalism, are designed to prevent the people 
really controlling their economic system, Well, Labour had 
only, of course, to expose this plot in order to defeat it. Labour 
triumphed in the debates and divisions on this issue last week. 
Even some of the Tories wavered a bit when they saw what it 


really was. 

If the nation is to accept Mr Strachey’s explanation it must 
rely on his word against that of the reporter who, after 
checking Mr Strachey’s notes against what he actually said, 
prepared this dispatch—that is the word of an interested 
party against that of a person wholly disinterested in the 
content of the speech but whose job depended on preparing 
an absolutely accurate report of it. This is not the first time 
that Mr Strachey has been involved in a wrangle over the 
exact form of one of his public utterances; it happened 
when as Minister of Food he was defending the conduct of 
the groundnut scheme. 


But quite apart from the disputed sentence, Mr Strachey, 
by using opprobrious language about the Schuman Plan, 
has in fact attacked the policy of his colleagues, and has 
therefore denied the principle of collective responsibility 
which is essential to the maintenance of Cabinet Government. 
Irrespective of whom it was who was accused of perpetrating 
a “plot,” the whole tenor of his speech has seriously 
jeopardised the relations of all his colleagues with the govern- 
ments of Europe. It would seem that loyalty alone should 
make him wish to resign. The fantastic extravagance of 
his language in this speech shows that behind the facade 
of the responsible administrator there lurks the wildest kind 
of irresponsible political agitator. If Mr Strachey really 
believes the nonsense to which he has given utterance, it is 
doubtful whether he has the necessary qualifications to be 
the head of any department of state. 


* * * 


The Defence of Germany 


Judgment of international affairs can easily be distorted 
by analogies rashly drawn; but that fact will not deter 
Germans from arguing that Korea has been the scene of 
rehearsals of several events that have happened, or might 
in future happen, in the two Germanies. The argument will 
have very different impacts on their respective politicians. 
Walter Ulbricht, the Communist Deputy Premier in the east, 
already smells blood and victory for his “ National Front.” 
This organisation is to direct a “ resistance movement 
against the rule of the American governors” which will 
rally “all patriotic Germans ”*—a clear threat of force to 
be used by Communist Germans and their allies against the 
rest. The Ulbricht junta are doubtless encouraged by the 
fact that there has been no reply from Moscow to western 
inquiries about the highly trained Bereitschaften—or Com- 
munist SS—that they have at their disposal, and that Mr 
Gromyko has now provided them with a classic exposition 
of why neither Uno nor the Great Powers are entitled to 
intervene in a “civil war” that-is likely to be won by the 
Communist “ liberators.” 

At the other end of Germany Dr Adenauer is in an 
embarrassing position. The eastern junta has claimed the 
leadership of German patriotism. He will increasingly be 
asked by political opponents and allies what assurances he 
can offer for the security of western Germany. He will 
find it increasingly difficult to explain why the German 
Government that is taking part in the conference on the 
Schuman proposals and in the Council of Europe cannot 
be covered by the Atlantic Pact. There is even the possi- 
bility that nationalist extremists, Communists and advocates 
of neutrality will combine to spread the idea that the 
presence of American troops in Germany is a source of 
danger and not of safety. 
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The whole problem is beset with political and military 
difficulties. The provisional solution that would produce 
the greatest effect on morale—not only in Germany but 
throughout free Europe—would be for the Americans, 
British and French each to double the number of their 
divisions stationed in Germany, or close at hand. If that 
cannot be done, then there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the Atlantic Pact and Western Union planning 
of which so much has been heard. 


Ulbricht’s Promises to Moscow 


The treaties concluded last month between the German 
“People’s Republic” and Poland, Czechoslavakia and Hun- 
gary have now been dutifully ratified by the Pieck parliament 
in Berlin. Speeches made by the Christian-Democrat 
“ Foreign Minister,” Herr Dertinger, on this occasion show 
clearly the significance of the agreements that Russia’s 
German satellites have signed. They were, it appears, 
intended to implement the Warsaw Agreement of June, 1948, 
by which Mr Molotov secured the approval of the suspicious 
Poles and Czechs to his plan for incorporating Soviet 
Germany into the political, economic and strategic bloc 
ruled from Moscow. The price paid for Polish and Czech 
agreement to accept the Germans into their fold, and to 
support Soviet propaganda for a withdrawal of the occupation 
forces, was a declaration by Mr Molctov to the effect that 
the Oder-Neisse line was a permanent “frontier of peace.” 
Now that frontier is formally acknowledged in the People’s 
Republic’s treaty with Warsaw. In the same way, Herr 
Ulbricht, the Soviet citizen who rules eastern Germany, has 
renounced in Prague all claims to the return of Germans 
to the Sudetenland. 


No renunciations were involved’ in the treaty with Hun- 
gary, and Volksdeutsche expelled from that country are 
said to be returning. But it provided, like those signed in 
Warsaw and Prague, for greatly increased trade and ideo- 
logical collaboration with eastern Germany. Even more 
plainly than the other agreements, however, it stressed that 
the main purpose of all three is to prepare the way for a 
military alliance such as binds the Soviet Union to its other 
satellites. The Poles, Czechs and Hungarians have now been 
assured that eastern Germany will not again be their enemy ; 
while the Soviet Germans themselves have been informed 
by Herr Dertinger and President Pieck that their leaders 

have been called upon to affirm on behalf of the entire nation 

that, in the event of war, the German people will fight by the 
side of the USSR and the camp of peace. 


West German statesmen have naturally repudiated with 
indignation the right of Herr Ulbricht to sign away the 
Oder-Neisse line and to pledge the whole of Germany to 
fight for Russia. Their feelings have found expression in 
the expulsion from the Christian-Democratic Party of Herr 
Gereke, the Minister of Agriculture for Lower Saxony, who, 
on his own responsibility, discussed with the “ traitor” 
Ulbricht the idea of selling to eastern Germany Lower 
Saxony’s huge stocks of unsold tinned foods. 


* * * 


Juggling with Defence Estimates 


The much publicised statement that the United States 
is spending more than 76 per cent of its budget “for war 
purposes,” whereas the comparable Soviet expenditure is 
only 18.5 per cent of the budget should not be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. If, in each case, the official term of 
military—or national defence—expenditure is accepted at its 
face value, then American expenditure, as estimated at the 
beginning of this year, is $13,148 million out of a total of 
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3,397 million (30.4 per cent), and Soviet expenditure js 
19,850 million out of a total of $106,975 million (18.5 per 
cent). But the Soviet Finance Minister is not content to take 
at their face value terms used in the capitalist world, and he 
reaches his conclusions about the American budget by a 
curious calculation. He appears to have added together the 
sums allotted by the Americans to national defence ($13,148 
million), to international affairs, which includes Marshal! aid 
($5,964 million), to veterans’ services and benefits ($6,905 
million) and to interest on the national debt ($5,725 million), 
This produces a total of $31,742 million, which indeed is 76 
per cent of total expenditure—but by pure propagandist 
juggling. 

It is not possible to apply with any confidence Mr Zverey’s 
technique to his own budget figures. But it would surely b 
not unfair to add to the admitted Soviet defence expenditur 
of $19,850 million some proportion at least of the followin 
inadequately labelled items: capital investment of $33.400 
million, $1,400 million for scientific research and $3.475 
million for administration. If that could be done with a ful] 
knowledge of the facts—on the scale, say, that facts are made 
available to committees of Congress—then the results would 
be quite startling. 
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It is by attemping such a calculation that experts in the 
American Industrial College of the Armed Forces have 
reached the conclusion that the true Soviet annual defence 
expenditure is not $19 billion but $45 billion. It is based, 
inter alia, on information that in the Soviet Union aircraft 
construction is provided for under industrial production, new 
armament industries under capital investment and atomic 
research under education. (In the United States this item 
is covered by the title “ natural resources ” to which $1,845 
million are allotted.) There is no means available to the lay- 
man of judging the worth of this conclusion ; but if Mr 
Zverev insists on playing tricks with American figures he can 
hardly object to some intelligent speculation about the 
adequacy of his own bald estimates. 


The County Plan in Danger 


There is a serious danger that the County of London 
plan will suffer the fate of death by a thousand cuts. The 
LCC already has 165,000 families on its waiting list. If its 
redevelopment and slum clearance plans are carried out, this 
list will be further swollen. But where are all these displaced 
families to go? The LCC has accepted the principle that 
it should stop housing operations in the Green Belt after 
the completion of its present schemes. It has amended the 
original County plan along egalitarian lines, so as to bring 
down densities in the poorer areas and raise them in the 
leafier districts—to the detriment of places like Blackheath 
and Hampstead—but few open sites remain even in the 
pleasanter parts of the county. 


The theoretical solution to the problem is that there 
should be a large-scale movement out of London to the new 
towns and other towns at a distance. But it has become 
clear that the present policy of dispersal will not work. A 
prime reason is economic exigency. The Board of Trade 
1s not prepared to help squeeze industry out of London, or 
to ensure that the new towns draw their industry from 
congested inner areas. Where houses or factories are left 
vacant, there is little to stop them being reoccupied by 
migrants from other parts of the country. There is n0 
effective co-ordination between “ evacuation” areas and 
“reception” areas. Moreover, the whole programme is 
bedevilled by financial considerations. Towns intended for 
expansion are reluctant or unable to afford the capital outlay. 
The LCC, for its part, would be faced with a heavier debt 
burden as its population fell—a consideration which may 
temper its enthusiasm for its own plan. 
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The LCC is understandably alarmed that it may eventually 
be forced to modify its schemes and raise density standards. 
This would without doubt be a social tragedy. It is there- 
fore up to the Government to reach a clear decision whether 
the social and strategic advantages of dispersal from London 
are worth the cost. If they are, then it must not only force 
the authorities concerned to march in step, but it must also 
face the probable need for new planning legislation: the 

resent powers, wide as they are, are shown by experience 
to be vexatious without being effective. If dispersal is not 
worth the cost, it should stop trifling with a policy which 
is achieving at great labour and expense very little that 
would not come about by natural processes. Indeed, Govern- 
ment efforts are cancelling themselves out. What is the 
point, for instance, of giving the LCC such a high subsidy 
for flats that it shows a profit in building them at the same 
time as it is urged to decentralise ? 


* * * 


Ady ising Mr Bevan 


The Central Health Services Council, which is con- 
stituted under the National Health Service Act, has pub- 
lished its first report covering the period July 5, 1948, to 
December 31, 1949. In addition to the central council itself, 
there are a number of standing advisory committees, consist- 
ing partly of members of the council and partly of other 
persons appointed by the Minister of Health ; these are 
chosen, after consultation with representative organisations, 
because of their experience in the committees’ different fields 
of activity. The functions of both the central council and the 
committees are to consider any matter relative to the health 
services referred to them by the Minister, and also to study 
any matter to which the council thinks the attention of the 
Minister should be called. 


In his comments on this first report, Mr Bevan states that 
in the period covered by it he remitted some thirty separate 
questions to the council and committees, while they them- 
selves, on their own initiative, have taken up more than a 
dozen other matters. That the council is an important body, 
with considerable influence on policy, can be seen from the 
account of its work provided in its report. For instance, in 
the early days of the health service, Mr Bevan refused to 
agree that general practitioners should treat private patients 
at health centres set up under the Act. On the advice of the 
central council, which pointed out that the maintenance of 
separate surgeries for a handful of private patients would be 
undesirable, permission for their doctors to treat them at 
health centres—on certain conditions—was written into the 
National Health Service (Amendment) Act of 1949. Advice 
was also asked on the question of wasteful prescribing. The 
standing medical and pharmaceutical advisory committees 
set up a joint subcommittee with their Scottish counterparts, 
which has reported on what preparations are foods rather 
than drugs and should not, therefore, be prescribable under 
the health service. Further, a joint committee of the central 
council itself and the Scottish council has considered, and is 
still considering, to what extent proprietary drugs should be 
prescribable under the health service. 


Many of the questions considered by the council and the 
standing committees in the first eighteen months were, like 
prescribing, concerned with problems that were bound to 
arise on the introduction of the health service. But they are 
also paying attention to long-term matters of policy. The 
report refers to the difficulties which arise from the adminis- 
tration of the service through three separate agencies—the 
hospital authorities, the local health authorities, and the 
executive councils for the general medical and dental 
Services. It was recently announced that a committee of 
the central council has been set up to consider how co-opera- 
tion between these three branches can best be achieved. 
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Care of the Tuberculous 


In one respect, some criticism of the advisory machinery 
provided by the Central Health Services Council seems justi- 
fiable. Its members, and those of the standing committees, 
being men and women who are busy in other spheres, some 
time ts bound to elapse before they can consider a problem, 
formulate their advice on it and forward it to the Minister 
of Health. An example of this delay is the new measures 
announced this week for finding hospital beds for the tubercu- 
lous. The long wait, now up to nine months, before a tuber- 
culous person can obtain admission to a sanatorium has been 
given publicity for some years—long before the introduction 
of the health service. The dangers of this situation have also 
been emphasised, time and again. But the standing tubercu- 
lous advisory committee has only recently submitted its 
advice to the Minister on what should be done about it. It 
held only four meetings in 1949, compared with the nine 
meetings held by the dental advisory committee. 

Yet the proposed solution to the shortage of beds was put 
to the advisory committee last year, and it is difficult to see 
why the committee has been so long in making up its mind. 
The solution is that until more accommodation can be pro- 
vided in sanatoria, beds should be made available in suitable 
general hospitals for tuberculous patients needing institu- 
tional treatment. Some hospitals have already allocated a 
proportion of their beds for this purpose, but it is only now, 
after the advisory committee has made up its mind, that Mr 
Bevan is asking all hospital boards to make a similar provi- 
sion, and for many of the 10,000 patients waiting for beds, 
and the unknown number infected by them, the decision 
will come too late. It is impossible not to contrast this 
dilatoriness with the energetic action taken to deal with the 
poliomyelitis epidemic in 1947. 

Even now, the measures announced by Mr Bevan are not 
complete. The London County Council recently drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the hospital boards disclaim responsi- 
bility for the open—that is, infectious—tuberculous persons 
who cannot benefit from institutional treatment. There are 
some 160 of these persons known to be living in common 
lodging houses in London, but the council’s proposal to 
build a night sanatorium and workshops for such cases has 
been turned down by the Ministry of Health. The project 
would have been expensive in itself. But when will the 
Ministry grant the prevention of tuberculosis the priority it 
deserves ? 


* * * 


M., Pleven’s Success 


By a majority of 373 to 185, M. Pleven has been 
accepted as Prime Minister of France. The basis of his 
coalition is the return of the Socialists to responsibility, and 
one of his most effective pleas for support in the Chamber 
was based on the success of the coalition in the past and the 
folly of squabbling now, when growing prosperity had come 
to crown its earlier efforts. This general appeal, however, 
would probably have been ineffective if M. Pleven had not 
succeeded in finding a compromise with Socialist difficulties 
before he submitted himself to the Chamber’s approval. The 
way was paved for him by M. Guy Mollet, the secretary of 
the Socialist party, who consulted with the other groups and 
worked out the terms upon which the Socialists would be 
prepared to return to the coalition they left in February. 


M. Pleven took up these tentative proposals, agreed to 
increase the salaries for civil servants, provided the weight 
of the extra expenditure was mainly borne by next year's 
budget, guaranteed to introduce a minimum wage before 
September and to secure “full employment without 
inflation.” Other matters of dispute—above all, the electoral 
law—have been shelved for the time being, and until the 
autumn at least, France seems assured of the only govern- 
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ment that has any hope of more than a few weeks’ existence 
—a coalition of the three centre parties, leaning neither to 
right nor to left. 


Marshall Aid for Colonies 


The Economic Co-operation Administration (ECA) has 
made available under the Marshall Pian some $4,000,000 
to assist in the development of the overseas territories 
of the west European nations. By far the largest proportion 
of the dollars is to be spent on building roads, lack 
of which has been the greatest single obstacle to increased 
production of food and raw materials in the colonies. 


Britain is to receve as a grant about $1,000,000 
for road development in Northern Rhodesia, the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Nyasaland, North Borneo and Sara- 
wak. Belgium has been given a loan of $1,768,000 to help 
finance a large road-building project in the Belgian Congo. 
Another $1,236,000 is being granted to France to assist the 
expansion of roads in French West Africa, Equatorial Africa 
and the Cameroons. 


This $4,000,000 is only a small fraction of the $20 million 
which ECA, nearly a year ago, set aside from Marshall Plan 
funds for development projects in the overseas territories. 
It was the view of American officials that such investment 
should receive a high priority, partly because it reinforced the 
US Administration’s Point Four programme of aid to under- 
developed areas, and also because it might help to restore 
the triangular pattern of world trade that prevailed before 
the war. 


At first glance it appears strange that it should have taken 
so Jong to find ways of using one-fifth of the dollar 
allocation made available. The most important explanation is 
that dollars represent only a small part of the funds involved 
in any one project. This is so largely because Marshall 
dollars are intended for purchasing only those goods which 
cannot be bought in Europe and, as economic recovery has 
progressed, Europe’s output of goods has expanded. 


Quite apart from this formal restriction on dollar purchases, 
there has also been some reluctance among the European 
nations to admit American capital into Africa, even where 
it is given as a grant. The reluctance springs from a number 
of sources: long-standing traditions of exclusiveness and a 
horror of the paper work inevitably involved in the main- 
tenance of accounts which would satisfy Congress. Even 
more important than these factors is the fear of the colonial 
authorities that any large-scale investment programme might 
bring with it inflation and consequent social unrest. It has 
been estimated that for every Marshall dollar invested in 
these development schemes, the local authorities would have 
to put up the equivalent of at least $15 in their own 
currencies. In the particular instance of the road-building 
programme, the contribution of the colonial powers is far 
higher; they plan over a period of years to furnish sterling 
and franc investments equivalent to $200 million, as 
compared with ECA aid of $4,000,000. 


For all these reasons it will be remarkable if investment 
projects in the overseas territories absorb as much as $10 
million of the original dollar allocation. 


* * * 


Sidky Pasha 
The death of Ismail Sidky Pasha removes a most salut 

influence from the somewhat turgid and confused field of 
Egyptian politics. Sidky Pasha was far more of a statesman 
than a politician, and there were far too few Egyptians ready 
to follow his intelligent and refreshing lead. His was the 
traditional lone voice—small, quiet, ironical. - He was-in- 
creasingly ready, in his later years, to criticise pungently the 
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more crashing of his follow-countrymen’s follies. From the 
beginning, he firmly opposed Egyptian participation in the 
“Palestine affair”; he was the first—and unpopular— 
advocate of recognition of Israel and the conclusion of a 
peace treaty. Almost invariably his view was the one that 
would have brought most political benefit to Egypt ; basically, 
however, it was always that of a financier and an economist. 


Once independence had been won, he became one of a 
minority that recognised that safety for small countries 
depends upon the friendship of a big power, and that Britain 
was Egypt’s natural friend and ally. The draft treaty he 
worked out in 1946 with Mr Bevin was rejected by Egypt, 
but it was a reasonable and sensible arrangement and it js 
not easy to see how it can be improved upon. It is, indeed, 
one of the tragedies of Egypt that men like Sidky—and there 
are a few more—have no following and little honour in their 
country. In his own homeland, although he had twice been 
Prime Minister, he was neither popular nor widely known ; 
nor were his opinions (much sought by the press) ever acted 
upon. To achieve popular support an Egyptian politician has 
only to be a demagogue, inciting the masses against some- 
thing or making wild promises about something else. As it is 
only the politicians with such support who, in the normal 
run of affairs, are able to influence their country’s policy, 
the erratic and witless course Egypt has pursued in recent 
years becomes understandable. An excellent memorial to 
Sidky Pasha would be the publication by the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment, for use in universities and higher schools (and also 
Parliament), of a selection of the elder statesman’s speeches 
and articles on home and foreign policy. 








Political Wisdom 


Indeed, it may well be questioned whether the con- 
sistency so much lauded and desiderated in public men 
be not, as the word is ordinarily used, a defect rather 
than a virtue. If indeed a man could start on his course 
endowed with mature and perfect wisdom, possessed of 
a gift of forecast almost amounting to the primeval 
power of prophecy, he might be consistent without 
danger. But such Godlike capacity is not lavished on 
cammon mortals: scarce one in the course of centuries 
can boast of such endowments. With the mass even of 
the most honest and highly-gifted statesmen, political 
wisdom is the slow growth of years, the product of long 
experience, of wide and patient observation, of experi- 
ments tried and failed in, of blunders made, recognised, 
and profited by. Altered times, new circumstances, past 
errors, teach their own lessons. Political convulsions 
bring to light new dangers, and explode old theories ; 
recluse philosophers investigate and perfect subtle 
sciences which overturn many venerable notions and 
time-honoured prejudices ; and the minister must hasten 
to learn all that new discoveries can teach him, how- 
ever they may shatter the antiquated knowledge of the 
past. How can a man be deemed fit to guide the for- 
tunes of an empire whose mind is not always open to hail 
any new light which can enlarge his conceptions or 
modify his doctrines? Yet how can anyone, who keeps 
his mind thus conscientiously alive and open, dare to 
hope that he can escape having change after change, 
correction after correction, forced upon him? ... We 
consider that there are far clearer duties in a statesman 
than unswerving adherence either to a party or a creed 
—viz., the utmost diligence and open-mindedness in 
forming his views ; the greatest caution in announcing or 
acting upon them till satisfied of their soundness ; and 
the utmost candour in abandoning them when argument 
or experience has proved them to be erroneous. 


Che Economist 


July 13, 1850 
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_ EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS FLY BRITISH 


It is significant that most people in this country who travel by air 
prefer to fly British. A natural pride in a British concern is of 
course One reason, But airways cannot depend on patriotism alone. 
The more definite reasons that have impressed themselves on 
experienced travellers are the comprehensive schedules on routes all 
over the world, the all-round efficiency, the courtesy, the thoroughness 
—and, perhaps above all, that sense of complete confidence 
that is felt by everyone in the presence of British Airmanship. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
offer services to and from nearly 70 countries 








DO STOKERS 
TALK T.l.? 


Certainly. Ships may have TI in any part of them, from much of 
the superstructure down to the decorative fittings, from engine room to Limited, af The Adelphi, London, 
funnel and mast. . . TI tubes, cylinders, cables, furniture, lighting, W.C.2 (Trafalgar 5633). They also 






The letters TI mean Tube Investments 


stand for the thirty producing com- 


paint ... fabricated steel and aluminium alloys... only a deaf-and-dumb panies of the co-ordinated TI group, 


makers of precision tubes, of bicycles 


seafaring man could escape the subject altogether. Sailors don’t often and components, of wrought alumin- 


hail TI by name, of course, but they do know a bridge from a bulkhead, 


ium alloys, electrical appliances, pres- 
sure vessels, paints, road signs, metal 


a deckhouse from a lifeboat, a hatch cover from a gangway ora davit... furniture . . . and essential mechanical 


All of which are TI topics. 


parts for a thousand and one things 
which everybody uses. 
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. .  .When it’s 12-29 on the first ? 
TIME DISCIPLINE starts with Management! You can’t blame 
workers for starting by the slowest clock and stopping by the 
fastest if there are slow and fast clocks about the place. Time 
control starts with time synchronisation—the accurate showing 
and sounding of time, which is also the basis of accurate 
recording of working and job times. T.R. Service can help you 
to achieve Time Control in your organisation. 


Time Recorders, 


Internal Telephones 

and Internal Broad- 

- casting Ecuipment, 

service production installed and main- 
speeds tained under 


guarantee by 
Telephone Rentals Ltd. 
—thot's TR Service. 


DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. E4 , KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY to do figuring work is 
plain drudgery. And what’s more — it costs too much! 
Today, business and Government offices all over the 
world do figuring the Burroughs way instead. . . . 

It’s easy to see why, when you realize how little 
Burroughs machines cost per day — and compare how 
much they save per day. 

Every kind of routine figuring is easier; it’s accurate, 
and — above all — it’s fast. And with vital figure facts 
kept up-to-the-minute, you are able to plan ahead more 
profitably, too. Burroughs can show you the methods 
and machines that are just right for your own problems; 
because only Burroughs makes machines for every 
figuring, accounting and statistical need, and only 
Burroughs can keep them running their best. Call the 
nearest office today! 


Wherever there's business 
there’s 


WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME... | 
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Burroughs ¢;) 


Burrovenrs Appinc Macuine LtD., AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





ADDING - CALCULATING - ACCOUNTING 
STATISTICAL MACHINES 
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Reflection 


Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
ourfullexperienceand tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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Factories: NOTTINGHAM (ENGLAND), STRATHLEVEN (SCOTLAND) 
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Highland Development 


The Scottish office, stung perhaps by a continuous bar- 
rage of criticism in Parliament and in the Scottish press 
about its slow rate of progress in bolstering up the economy 
of the Highlands, has issued a White Paper* to explain the 
basis of its policy. In the last 80 years the population of 
the Highlands has declined by 75,000, despite a natural 
increase of births over deaths of over 100,000. Government 
after government have tinkered with the problem of arrest- 
ing this decline, but only lately with the demand for increased 
home food production, the necessity for afforestation, and the 
development of hydro-electric power has it been possible to 
justify the application of large amounts of public money on 
capital development. The White Paper divides the activities 
of the Government under four heads. There is the provision 
and expansion of the basic services, including the social 
services. There is a reasonably good record of new housing 
in the seven crofting counties, and the scheme initiated fifteen 
years ago for improving certain essential roads out of the tax- 
payers’ money, which in normal areas would be borne on 
the rates, is being continued at a much higher cost. The 
second main task is to develop the basic industries, agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing and tourism. It is hard to believe in 
view of the general state of the market for fish that it is worth 
concentrating much effort on fishing. The third line of 
development is to exploit the natural resources of the High- 
lands, which have an especial importance, since they often 
provide a subsidiary occupation to crofting: it is hoped 
that it will be possible to develop the use of peat for 
generating electricity. Finally, there is the encouragement 
to be given to manufacturing industries, especially in the 
Highland Development Area near Inverness. 


The White Paper suggests that a sensible programme of 
public development is in progress to provide the framework 
within which the economy of the Highlands can continue to 
exist. The White Paper naturally neither raises nor answers 
the question of whether all these scattered developments, 


*A Programme for Highland Development (Cmd. 7976). 
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undertaken by the departments of the Scottish Office, by 
local authorities, by public corporations and private com- 
panies, receive the necessary co-ordination to prevent waste 
and overlapping. Nor is there much sign of originality and 
adaptability in the design of the various schemes—civil 


aviation is a case in point. But the Highlands can no longer 
claim to be neglected. 


Shorter Notes 


The $20 million now available to the United Nations for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries was referred 
to in last week’s leading article on Ecosoc, but was wrongly 
arrived at. It is not dependent upon this year’s American 
appropriation for Point Four purposes, the present state of 
which is described in a Note on page 123. It consists of the 
contributions of fifty states, already in hand, the largest 
of which is $12.5 million from the United States and the 
smallest $2,500 from Luxemburg. The United Kingdom 
and French contributions are $2,128,000 and $1,207,500 
respectively. There are no contributions from the Soviet 
bloc, 

. 


The herring industry is predominantly a small man’s 
business, an affair of owner-skippers and share-men. The 
annual report of the Herring Industry Board for 1949-50 
(Cmd. 7975) covers a season of disastrously poor catches and 
even poorer markets, and makes, therefore, gloomy reading. 
Last summer barely one-third of some export contracts could 
be fulfilled because of shortage of fish, while successful 
landings from the arduous winter fishings found markets 
flooded with fine Dutch and Norwegian herrings. Yet to 
reduce these hit-and-miss activities to some sort of order the 
board has only powers of persuasion to employ on several 
thousand independent fishermen, scattered throughout a 
dozen ports. Its plea for more authority and for a more 
generous loan for its trading operations is certainly based on a 
strong case. 








Letters to the Editor 


Portugal! and Beira 


Sirn,—As a regular reader of The 
Economist, I was surprised to read the 
article entitled “ Agreement on Beira,” 
which déppeared in the issue of June 
27th. 


I fail to understand the reference to 
a “ pyrrhic victory for the Portuguese.” 
It seems to me that there can be neither 
victory nor defeat when two countries 
sign a Convention among themselves for 
the protection of their interests and to 
ensure their mutual co-operation. The 
recent Convention regarding the Port of 
Beira is as advantageous to Portugal as 
it is to Britain, and this has been 
acknowledged by the respective govern- 
ments, And it is only when international 
conventions establish, as does this one, a 
just balance between the interests of the 
contracting parties that they can be 
effective. The Convention implies the 
recognition that the Port of Beira really 
needs capital development, but such 
development was not possible in the 
absence of a guarantee that the port 
would be made use of by its hinterland 
and would always be protected from 
unfavourable discrimination. 


It seems that the article casts doubt on 
the capacity or the intention of Portugal 


to carry out the necessary improvements. 
I am happy, therefore, to be able to in- 
form you that orders for equipment for 
the Beira Railway have already been 
placed for the amounts set out below: 


b 

Orders placed in Belgium. 844,720 

Orders placed in the United 

Kingdom and in_ the 
Union of South Africa... 1,391,304 

Orders placed in Germany. 621,118 

In addition, there has already been 
adjudicated to the Anglo - Dutch 
Engineering and Harbour Company the 
construction of a new quay for the ship- 
ment of ores. 

Thus it will be seen that Portugal has 
not, in the few weeks since the signing 
of the Convention, been neglecting the 
development of the Port of Beira.— 
Yours faithfully, R. ENNes ULRICH, 

Ambassador 

Portuguese Embassy, London 


Home Rule for 
Great Britain 


S1r,—In your article on Home Rule 
for Wales and Scotland in your issue of 
July 8th, you say that “ this is the very 
thing which the officials of Whitehall 
have persuaded generations of politicians 
to oppose.” Some forty years ago I 


heard Whitehall officials prove by argu- 
ments which seemed unanswerable that 
the thing was impossible. Ten years 
later I saw the officials achieve the 
impossible by transferring many of their 
functions to Northern Ireland, and 
nearly all of them to the Irish Free State, 
under the direction of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

My own primary interest in this 
settlement was to secure home rule for 
Great Britain. One trembles to think 
what would have happened after the 
world war if a large body of Irish mem- 
bers had remained to dislocate and 
paralyse the business at Westminster. 

It is not in question that the govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland since 1921 has 
done work in the six counties, especially 
in the fields of agriculture and education, 
which Whitehall had failed to do. I 
agree with your suggestion that Ulster 
is the model which Wales and Scotland 
would be wise to follow. Wales might 
need more powers than were given to 
Ulster and Scotland still more. The 
powers already given to Ulster might 
also be increased at the same time. 


I once had the privilege of serving 
under Lord Welby when he was Chair- 
man of the London County Council. 
As head of the Treasury he had seen 
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more of the working of government in 
Whitehall than any man alive. He once 
said to me, 


It is the greatest mistake to suppose 
ihat a central government increases its 
power by centralisation. The great 
problem m Whitehall is always to find 
time to do what no one but the central 
government can do. The central govern- 
ment should, therefore, aevolve on pro- 
vincial authorities everything which 
provincial governments can do, even 
though they might not be able to do it 
quite as well as the central government. 
That is the real way in which it can 
increase its own power. The onus 
probandi should always be laid on the 
advocates of centralisation 

If Welby’s policy were applied the 
British Government would have time to 
attend to foreign affairs, which involve 
the issues of peace and war. Since 1945 
the volume of business concentrated in 
Whitehall has come near to killing the 
strongest Foreign Secretary who has ever 
filled that office. Officials in Whitehall 
would do well to consider the advice of 
one brilliant head of the civil service, 
who was not only a competent official 
but also a statesman.—Yours faithfully, 


LIONEL CURTIS 
All Souls College, Oxford 


Uno and Korea 


Sir—In your issue of July Ist, you 
write at some length on the assumption 
that the Security Council of Uno has 
established on some reliable evidence 
that North Korea had committed an act 
of aggression. I had hoped that a journal 
of your reputation—whatever lesser 
journals might do—would have checked 
up on the “ evidence.” 


Had you done so, you would of course 
have been led to the report of the UN 
Commission on Korea, which the reso- 
Jution of the Council expressly cites as 
its evidence. And, when you looked at 


that report, you would have found that 
it merely repeated the assertion of the 
South Korean government that North 
Korea had attacked—an assertion they 
would be sure to make, whatever the 
facts—without itself either confirming or 
even investigating it. The report begins, 
frankly enough, with the words:— 
“Government of Korea states,” and its 
authors commit themselves to no asser- 
tion of fact whatever. 


The Security Council has thus— 
illegally, of course, but that is another 
matter—started thousands of people off 
on the road to death, and perhaps pre- 
cipitated a third world war, on “evi- 
dence ” on which no reputable solicitor 
would issue a County Court summons. 
—Yours faithfully, D. N. Pritt 

4 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4 

{If Mr Pritt will not accept the report 
of a responsible international body on the 
spot, what evidence will he accept ? If the 
UN Commission, sitting in Seoul within a 
short distance of the frontier, had had any 
doubt about the accuracy of the facts stated 
by the Korean Government they would have 
said so.—Ep!ToR.] 


The Berlin Congress 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s admirably 
fair account of the Berlin Congress for 
Cultural Freedom does not, I think, fully 
explain the political issue on which we 
were divided. May I state this issue as 
seen by some delegates ? 

Your correspondent implies that there 
was originally a neutral bloc ; that this 
bloc was converted by Korea and Mr 
Koestler (after his indiscretions of form 
had been remedied by Mr Amery) ; and 
that the substance of Mr Koestler’s 
second speech was in the end accepted 
by all. I do not believe there was any 
such neutral bloc or any such conver- 
sion. We were almost all united in 
opposition to communism at the start, 
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though we differed as to policy and the 
function of the Congress ; and this unity 
and this divergence persisted to the end. 
Mr Koestler’s conclusions, as I under- 
stood them, were certainly not generally 
accepted, ; 


The views expressed by Mr Koestler, 
Mr Burnham, Professor Hook, Herr 
Borkenau and other prominent ex- 
Marxists or ex-communists were, briefly, 
that all old politics are now useless ; thar 
the only present political issue is com- 
munism or anti-communism ; and that 
all those who are not communists must 
therefore unconditionally support those 
who have the will and means to atiack 
communism. There are no other alter- 
natives. Mr Koester particularly 
attacked the Socialist alternative as no 
better than neutrality. 

Many delegates, however (not lj 


ai 
Socialists), believed that there both are 
and ought to be valid alternatives (of 
which the Socialist alternative is only 
one) ; that the best method of construc- 
tively Opposing communism is to foster 
or create such alternatives, tackling by 
liberal methods the problems which 
communism wrongly claims to have 
solved ; and that unconditional support 
of existing anti-communist parties or 
leaders (whatever their other aims or 
views) is politically unconstructive and 
intellectually unjustifiable. 

In the end Mr Koestler’s formula was 
only accepted after two amend:nents had 
denied some of its essential premises. 
Your correspondent mentions that the 
British delegation succeeded in killing 
the clause advocating intellectual intoler- 
ance. M. David Rousset deserves some 
credit for insisting successfully on an 
express advocacy of new and _ liberal 
alternatives. These two amendments are 
incompatible with the thesis of the ex- 
communists as understood by us.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 

Christ Church, Oxford 


Books and Publications 


Commonsense or 
Psy chology 


The Young Lag. A Study in Crime. By 


; > > > \ 
Sir Leo Page. Faber. 320 pages. 18s. 


It is inevitable that this book should 
be compared with the study in delin- 
quency recently undertaken by Mr D. H. 
Stott for the Carnegie Trust, which has 
already been discussed in The 
Economist (May 13th, page 1054). Both 
works consist largely of a collection of 
case histories of delinquents. In both 
the statistical method, normally used in 
studies of crime and criminals, is 
rejected. There, however, the similari- 
ties end, for the outlook and opinions of 
Sir Leo Page are so different from Mr 
Stort’s that his book almost seems to 
have been written as a_ deliberate 


cringgm of the other. 

Stott is a psychologist, and there- 
fore in his study of delinquency he 
looked for emotional disturbances to 
explain the abnormal behaviour that 
showed itself in crime. He claims to 


have found these emotional disturbances, 
provoked by faulty family relationships, 
in every one of his 102 approved school 
boys. Sir Leo Page characterises con- 
clusions like this as actively mischievous. 
Indeed, he devotes a whole chapter in 
his book to an attack on the psychological 
approach to crime. He allows the 
psychiatrist a small place in the treat- 
ment of a few—a very few—offenders, 
but the great majority of them he 
declares to be normal human beings, 
with the normal weaknesses of human 
nature, but without the strength of 
character to resist them. 


This attitude is perfectly justifiable. 
Psychology has yet to prove its case— 
at least to the layman—and the arrogant 
assumptions of some of its practitioners, 
especially in the sphere of delinquency, 
do not help it. But Sir Leo Page goes 
much too far to the other extreme. He 
firmly refuses to go below the surface. 
For him the main causes of crime are 
the decline of religious faith and the 
deterioration of general moral standards. 


To this Mr Stott would answer that 
moral standards are the codifying of 
good human relations, that precept and 
discipline are effective only when 
emotional conditions allow them to be 
accepted—discipline imposed by a 
parent in whom natural affection for his 
children is lacking often, he points out, 
results in the child being brought to 
court as beyond control, 


But there is no need for the reader to 
champion the cause of psychology to fee! 
dissatisfied with Sir Leo Page’s study. 
He claims that his explanations of the 
motives of crime are as “ plain as a pike- 
staff,” but nowhere does he provide 
convincing reason why his young lags, 
after it has been proved to them in 
abundant measure that crime does not 
pay, yet go on committing it. Many of 
them on leaving approved school and 
Borstal, and between prisons, found 
steady well-paid employment, and then 
threw it up and returned to crime. Does 
this not point to some motive hidden be- 
jow the surface ? It does not follow that 
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the motive is the same that Mr Stott 
claims to have found. But it is a remark- 
able fact that many of Sir Leo’s case 
histories revealed facts indicating the 
unhappy childhood characteristic of the 
approved school boys. There are other 
similarities—a restlessness, which Sir 
Leo regards as a fault of character and 
Mr Stott as a symptom of deep-seated 
malaise, and strange lapses of memory. 

On one point, however, there will be 
fairly general agreement with Sir Leo 
Page, and that is with his criticism of 
many of the sentences passed on his 
young criminals—though here he some- 
times seems to be being wise after the 
event. He puts in a strong plea for more 
knowledge of penology by justices and 
judges and above all for more informa- 
tion about the offender before sentence 
is passed. He is also an advocate of the 
suspended sentence and the indeter- 
minate sentence. In all of this, it may 
be pointed out, most psychiatrists and 
psychologists would wholeheartediy 
agree. 

Throughout thts book there comes out 
the detached but nonetheless real sym- 
pathy of the author for the criminals he 
studied. It reveals itself in countiess 
ways—in writing letters, in lending 
books, in intervening with the prison 
commissioners, in finding prison visitors, 
and in keeping in touch with the 
prisoner after his discharge. Whatever 
the real causes of crime, the delinquent 
needs practical help and encouragement 
if society is to reclaim him. In this Sir 
Leo Page has set a fine example. 


Post-Keynesian 
Revolution ? 


Income, Saving, and the Theory of 
Consumer Behaviour. By James S. 
Duesenberry. Harvard University Press 
(London ; Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 124 
pages. 163, 


In applying the Keynesian theory to 
the United States, economists have 
encountered considerable difficulty in 
accounting for the facts about saving. 
While the figures taken over a long 
period indicate a surpris\-g constancy in 
the ratio of savings to national income, 
both budget studies and annual figures 
show that the savings ratio increases as 
income rises. This apparent inconsis- 


tency has usually been reconciled by 
postulating an upward trend in the 
propensity to consume. 


Dr Duesenberry disagrees with this 
explanation, He contends that the satis- 
faction one gets from consumption 
depends on what is being consumed by 
others with whom one comes in contact, 
so that the proportion of income which 
an individual saves will depend on his 
relative position in the income scale 
rather than on his absolute income. 
Consequently, given the income-distri- 
bution, the aggregate savings ratio will 
be independent of the level of aggregate 
income, even though wealthy families 
consistently save a higher: proportion of 
their income than poor families. 

This conclusion, however, only holds 
when income is steadily rising. When 
income falls, Dr Duesenberry argues, 
individuals will have greater difficulty in 
reducing consumption below the stan- 
dards enjoyed in the past than they 
would have in raising those standards ; 
and this asymmetry produces cyclical 
variations in the savings ratio which are 
consistent with its longer-run constancy. 
Thus, all the facts are reconciled in one 
theory, a theory which the author is 
finally able to summarise in a simple 
formula. 


Dr Duesenberry carefully and ingeni- 
ously tests his own and the rival hypo- 
thesis against the restricted range of 
relevant statistics; the results amply 
justify his modest confidence in the 
superiority of his own explanation. 
Some readers will doubtless be sceptical 
of his efforts to translate sociology into 
rigorous economic theory; others may 
be unconvinced that his formula des- 
cribes the behaviour of American savings 
more accurately than its rivals. Never- 
theless, he has written one of the most 
provocative works to appear since 
Keynes’s “ General Theory.” 


Science and Philosophy 


The British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science. Vol. I. No. I. May 
1950. Nelson, 7s. 6d, a copy, 308, per 
annum, 


This volume marks what may well be 
the advent of a new era in this history 
of science. As Professor Beth of 
Amsterdam points out in the second 
article “Aristotle, inspired by Plato’s 
philosophy, systematically set forth a 
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theory of science, which for centuries to 
come directed and even dominated 
scientific and philosophical thought.” 
That domination provoked the revolu- 
tion of the three golden centuries of 
scientific enterprise from 1500-1800 A.D. 
based on observation and experiment in 
lieu of reading into “nature” the 
implications of pure theory. That 
revolution in its turn crystallised into 
what is now generally recognised to be 
equally invalid, that is the notion of an 
external world of which scientific 
thought is the medium of revelation, 
albeit expressed in terms of numbers 
and measurements. It was possible for 
Galileo to view mathematics as the 
language in which the great book of 
nature is written, for Newton to con- 
ceive space as the expression of the 
omnipresence of God. By contrast, the 
editors of this new journal can state that 
“Today the position is reversed... . The 
philosophical aspect of science has 
become obscured ; science is no longer 
primarily a philosophy but an instru- 
ment.” This they rightly deplore and 
point out that “there is tending to grow 
up, in larger and larger numbers, a 
community [of scientists] into whose 
hands the reins of civilisation are pas- 
sing, and in whose minds there is less 
and less understanding of the motive 
power which they alone are in a posi- 
tion to control.” This indeed is the 
central dilemma of modern society. 

Meanwhile, science is urged to recog- 
nise the actual character of its work and 
achievements and not to resort to out- 
moded beliefs in scientific theories as 
revealing the objective nature of an 
external world. Professor Dingle 
concludes 

“We are now at a stage when old 
conceptions in physics have broken 
down and new ones have taken their 
place. . . . The older views, within their 
limited range, were consistent, and the 
newer ones, within a wider range, may be 
consistent also, But in the time of tran- 
sition from one to the other we are prone 
to entertain both at once, without being 
aware of the contradiction thus iniro- 
duced into our thinking.” 

The British Society for the History 
of Science represents a growing move- 
ment for science to understand its own 
character and possibilities ; within it has 
been formed the Philosophy of Science 
Group which includes such men as 
Professor Dingle of London, Professor 
Milne of Oxford, Earl Russell, Professor 
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Schrédinger, Sir Charles Sherrington 
and Sir Edmund Whittaker. The move- 
ment is rapidly extending both in 
influence and activity and this first 
number of their journal is to be 
welcomed as a promise of things to 
come. Their work may well herald 
the recall of mankind from the exploita- 
tion of science merely for technological 
progress to the recognition of its latent 
contributions via experimental philo- 
sophy to natural philosophy. 


Serfdom for Labour 


Soviet Trade Unions. By Isaac Deutscher. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 156 
pages. 7s. 6d, 


To have much painstaking original 
research shredded down into a simple, 
palatable study of a big subject is a boon 
seldom offered to the student of inter- 
national affairs. Chatham House should 
encourage more work on such lines, 
especially in Soviet studies, where the 
dificulry and need of coo] interpreta- 
tion are so great. It is no discredit to 
Mr Deutscher’s scholarship to say that 
his journalistic gift is as evident in his 
treatment of this unpromising subject as 
it was én his recent study of Stalin. In 
recording and analysing the crucial 
features in the Soviet trade unions and 
defining their place in Soviet labour 
policy, Mr Deutscher also surveys the 
extraordinary twists and turns of 
economic policy in the Union, showing 


how the personal and doctrinal struggles 
through which Stalin worked his way to 
power had their effect on the present 
limited and subordinate status of the 
Soviet trade union. 


Mr Deutscher is sober but severe in 
his final judgment: “as the organisation 
designed to forge the workers’ solidarity 
in their struggle for better working con- 
ditions, they (the trade unions) have 
suffered complete atrophy.” ‘The useful 
welfare duties they still perform are per- 
formed as “subsidiaries of the State 
administration.” They play no direct 
part in the fixing of wages and living 
conditions ; and all local collective agree- 
ments are based on central agreements 
between the ministry responsible for the 
industry and the central committee of 
the appropriate trade union. ‘There is, 
it 4s true, at the basis of the whole 
organisation the fabzavkom, or factory 
committee—which in the earliest days of 
the revolution aspired to independence, 
in the belief that industrial control would 
be decentralised—but it ¢s “far closer to 
the administration and the managements 
than to the workers.” The real master 
in the factory is the troika, the triad of 
committee chairman, manager and sec- 
retary of the party cell. Nonetheless, 
out of a total union membership of 28} 
million (the figure for 1948, compared 
with 14 million in 1917) there are more 
than nine million “ activists,” voluntarily 
engaged in part-time work for their 
unions. 

How this evolution occurred is a 
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fascinating story. The explanation js 
found by the author in the fact that the 
overriding purpose of Soviet planning 
was to achieve in a decade a ruthless 
industrial revolution. When the trade 
union movement was at its most forma- 
tive stage there was not sufficient wealth 
for workers and state to bargain about : 
at the end of the ’twenties the Russians 
were still producing only 3-4 million 
tons of steel and 30 million pairs of 
shoes for 150 million people. Once the 
Five Year plans had been started direc- 
tion of labour was inevitable, and 
between 1926 and 1939 over 24 million 
“redundant” people were brought from 
the villages into the towns. Organised 
resistance was impossible: “the Soviet 
trade unions firmly discouraged strikes, 
and behind the unions stood the politica! 
police. Fluidity of labour was the sub- 
stitute for strikes.” 


Those who wish to see what really 
purposive planning can be, should read 
in this book the totalitarian theory 
labour produced by Trotsky 30 years 
ago to justify his labour armies, which 
was “exaggerated and brutalised” 
Stalin ten years later, and the Draconian 
labour decree of December 28, 1938. Mr 
Deutscher has no doubt that such hand- 
ling of labour is no essential part of 
planning ; indeed, he regards it as “ posi- 
tively incompatible with an_ order) 
planned economy.” The message of this 
book is that the Russian experiment in 
planned economy was conquered by the 
tradition of serfdom and not vice versa 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





United States at Lake Success 


(From Our American Staff) 


[TTER things have been said in the past, and will un- 

doubtedly be said in the future, about the American 
tendency to enlist the good offices of the United Nations on!y 
when this suits the American book. But in the Korean affair 
none but the Soviet Union and its satellites say them openly. 
This time the American action has been wrapped in the 
very drapings of the sanctuary. Both the State Department 
and the United Nations have supplied correspondents with 
a chronology of events as they occurred ; the pattern is clear, 


As Mr Acheson told the American Newspaper Gui 
four days later, the cable carrying news of trouble reache 
the State Department at nine-thirty on Saturday night, 
June 26th, Washington time. By ten-thirty the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (a former liaison 
officer with the United Nations) was conferring with the 
Secretary of the Army ; by eleven Mr Acheson had discussed 
the situation on the telephone with the President, who was 
then in Missouri. Other sources add that Washington called 
Mr Trygve Lie at three in the morning and found him 
already aware that a dangerous situation had been created. 
On the request of the United States for an emergency 
meeting of the Security Council, members were summoned 
from Sunday morning breakfast tables and golf links ; only 
Russia, following her pattern of absenteeism, failed to 
respond. Meanwhile less important routines were also 
upset: at Lake Success the heating system, turned on to dry 
undue moisture from the walls, had to be turned off and 
the cooling system turned on, that diplomatic brains might 
consult less feverishly. 
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On Sunday afternoon, within twenty hours of the time 
the first official word of the invasion was received in Wash- 
ington, the Security Council had passed its first resolution 
on the subject ; this, framed by the United States, called 
for an immediate end to the fighting, and for the assistance 
ot all members in restoring the peace. When the President 
reached Washington by air on Sunday evening, he met 
representatives of the State and Defence Departments, who 
laid before him joint recommendations for action under 
the sanction of a United Nations request. Two weeks later 
the Security Council, with pledges of support from forty- 
eight member nations in hand, passed a British-French 
recommendation that forces and supplies be made available 
to a unified comn.and under the United States, that che 
United States designate a commander, that the UN flag 
be used at the “discretion ” of the command and that the 
United States report to the Security Council at intervals. 


Critics might murmur that this picture of smooth-geared 
unity among departments whose internecine quarrels have 
80 recently rent the air, and between nations whose differ- 
ences of opinion are seldom secret, is so good as to be 
Suspect. Sour speeches by Senators Taft and McCarthy 
have contributed to this doubt. But the American people 
as a whole seem to find nothing about it that is strange. 
The Americafi soldier who, being briefed for action as to 
his duties under the United Nations, drawled “Do I get 
a badge ?” expressed the general assent. The commoa 


interest in the details of collaboration as worked out betweet 
the United States and the United Nations is merely that of 
a people who like to know how things work, and like to see 
them work well. 


Whether or not, in this instance, the working well implies 
the control of the United Nations by the United States is 
another question. Technically, of course, the relationship 
prevailing between the two is similar to that with any of 
the five powers that have permanent seats on the Security 
Council and hence a somewhat closer responsibility than 
other member states. The United States is a member of 
all major committees and commissions ; it participates in 
the work of the specialised agencies ; it pays its share of 
costs, and has its share of nationals in the Secretariat ; it is 
one of forty-seven countries supporting a permanent mission 
at UN headquarters. The chief function of this mission is 
officially described as “to assist the President and the 
Department of State in conducting United States partici- 
pation in the United Nations.” It also serves as the channel 
through which nations talk to nations about UN affairs, and 
particularly those considered at New York. Bodies meeting 
elsewhere have missions separately appointed. 


The present head of the mission is the Honourable 
Warren E. Austin, a solid man more remarkable for presence 
than for oratory. He is a retired Senator from Vermont. 
With Mr Austin serve eight deputies assigned to various 
bodies (two have the rank of Ambassador) and a corps of 
advisers and assistants, making thirty in all who are listed 
as members of the delegation. (Britain’s list has twelve 
names, Russia’s twenty, China’s twenty-three, and there are 
nine from France.) 


The weight of American representation is paralleled 
by the heavy American contribution in terms of money (some 
39 per cent of the total costs are met by the United 
States) and by the number of Americans employed in the 
Secretariat. Both these proportions, like American success 
in competing for UN contracts, arouse complaint on the 
part of other nations which feel pinched thereby, and vaguely 
affronted. Behind the official delegation, acting as a bulwark 
of its position, is the widespread American belief that the 
United Nations is potentially more important than any one 
of the actions it has taken. The official attitude is expressed 
in President Truman’s foreword to the State Department's 
report on American participation in 1949: “ Support ot 
the United Nations is and must be Point I of our foreign 
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**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff "’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio” 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London 
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policy.” Next comes the enthusiasm of citizen supporters, 
many of them women, an emotional attitude which is 
uncritical, but highly effective both in Washington and at 
the grass roots. And third is the neutral eye of the man, 
for example, in the taxi-driver’s seat—sceptical, expecting 
little, but in no way hostile. Threading his taxi past the 
headquarters building nearing completion in New York this 
citizen remarks “ Wonderful if it works,” and “ Suppose 
they'll get it done before a bomb hits it ?” 

There is little evidence in this that the United Nations 
is in the pocket of the United States, and much that tends 
to refute the opposite charge, made at home and abroad 
during the Greek affair of 1947, that the United States was 
too prone to disregard its obligations under the Charter 
and act on its own responsibility. What is certain is that 
many Americans have so vivid a personal interest in the 
success of the United Nations that they offer their own 
volunteer aid. They may not have a clear understanding 
of its amorphous and overlapping organs, they may grow 
impatient with its slow ways and cavil at some of its pro- 
cedures, but they do not seem to find its supra-national 
character alien or inimical. Almost instinctively they see 
it in terms of their own form of government, finding an 
analogy in the relations between Washington and the 48 
States. The parallel is far from exact, and it holds dangers, 
but it does serve to make the new comprehensible in terms 
of the old. Just as a State has, in effect, its delegation in 
the Senate, so the nation has its own delegation in the 
United Nations ; that they should haggle with men from 
Cambodia or the Ukraine is hardly more remarkable than 
that a Senator from Maine should bargain with a Senator 
from Louisiana. Every American feels himself a citizen both 
of his State and of his nation—the peril, or perhaps the 
hope, is that he will come to assume citizenship in the 
United Nations, and try to make it, too, in his image. 
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American Notes 


Arms and the Men 


Apparently as much to the surprise of the President 
as of the public, he was obliged to authorise the resumption 
of conscription almost as soon as Congress had revived the 
moribund Selective Service Act. It was hoped that the threa; 
of conscription would bring out sufficient volunteers, but the 
Army, having no illusion about its charms compared with 
those of the other services, has already asked that 20,000 men 
be drafted into its ranks at once. They will be taken, to begin 
with, from the top age group. the 25-year olds. So far, how- 
ever, the reserve forces have not been called up, although it is 
hoped that skilled volunteers will come from them. For the 
moment, it is intended only to enlist the necessary replace- 
ments for the men sent to the Korean theatre, not to bring the 
services up to their authorised strength of 2,005,000 men. 
The ceiling on defence expenditure, now removed, has limited 
enlistment to about 1,§00,000 men. 


At present it is weapons, not men, that seem to be lacking 
in Korea. The charge that Korea has received practical'y 
no aid under the military assistance programnue is not difficult 
to answer ; Korea already had arms left behind by the Ameri- 
can forces and it has been eligible for aid under the new 
scheme only for six months. But the charge that’ Korea is 
revealing the inadequacy of the entire military assistance 
programme, in Europe as well as in Asia, carries more weight. 
The Republican Senator Lodge is asking for an additional 
$2 billion for the programme this year, but it is not so much 
a question of whether more money is needed as of whether 
it is being spent on the right weapons. The free world has 
been arming against a total war hot all over, while it looks 
as if it may have to defend itself against a series of minor 
wars warm only in parts. 


Korea is showing that for such wars the latest weapons are 
not necessarily the best. It is not long-range strategic bomb- 
ing by B36s that is needed, but air cover for ground troops. 
Jet fighters seem too fast and too short-ranged for this work. 
at least as long as they must operate from distant bases in 
Japan. To the embarrassment of the Air Force, and pro- 
bably also of the Secretary of Defence, who took its side last 
year in its civil war against the Navy, aircraft based on naval 
carriers have come to the rescue of the soldiers in Korea. 


* a * 


How Much Mobilisation ? 


The Secretary of Defence has rated economy even higher 
than he has the Air Force, and so it is especially embarrassing 
to him personally to have to ask Congress for additional 
funds. The request may be broken up into small packages, 
but with more men the armed forces must also have more 
money, probably about $2 billion more. This is a minimum 
which may be exceeded if hostilities spread beyond Korea. 


or if reassessment of the military assistance programme leads 
to its extension. 


This minimum is only a drop in an economic bucket which 
already contains a national product of over $260 billion a 
year. But the bucket is full to the brim, and seems almost 
certain to overflow if more than one or two such drops arc 
added. The steel industry, for example, had until last week’s 
holiday been working above capacity for eleven weeks. 
although capacity is 20 per cent greater than in 1940. Last 
month the labour force reached the record total of 64,100,000 
as the result of 2,000,000 new entries, chiefly young people 
leaving school ; yet all but 327,000 of these found work and 
the unemployment figure stood at only 3,384,000. In this 
Situation, any substantial increase in defence expenditure 
would mean less steel for civilian goods and higher earnings 
for skilled workers. More money would be’ chasing fewer 
goods round the economic bucket, making an inflationary 
splash in the process that would almost certainly lead 10 2 
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Presidential demand for credit restrictions and perhaps to 
one for much stricter controls on civilian consumption. 


The bucket is, however, expected to be emptier by the 
beginning of next year, which is when any defence funds 
requested now would reach the production line in the form 
of orders. Indeed, it can be, and is being, argued that such 
orders would serve to check deflation rather than to spur 
inflation. But in practice it is Congressional discussions 
rather than industrial contracts that send consumers to the 
shops to start the inflationary spiral by trying to beat antici- 
pated shortages. So far there has been less advance buying 
as a result of the Korean news than might have been expected, 
but the President’s refusal to make announcements beyond 
the needs of the moment has been largely responsib!e for this. 


Governor Dewey, with less restraint, has called for an all- 
out effort to enable the United States to outstrip Soviet pro- 
duction of arms. Such an effort would almost certainly mean 
full industrial mobilisation with many of the controls over 
materials, prices and so on that Congress granted so reluc- 
tantly during the last war and that the voters accepted even 
more reluctantly. Governor Dewey is not fighting an elec- 
tion next November ; the President’s party is, yet prominent 
Democrats are openly supporting Mr Dewey’s thesis. But 
it is the Kremlin, not the President, that will decide how 
far the United States must mobilise. The last weeks have 
shown that Mr Truman will not hesitate to demand the 
necessary sacrifices, if he must, from the American people. 

«x a * 


Omnibus Behind Schedule 


Of all the legislation that must be cleared from Con- 
gressional desks before adjournment—or such recess as the 
Korean emergency allows—none is more urgent than the 
omnibus Appropriation Bill. The government has been 
living on tick since June 30th, by grace of a resolution that 
permits spending to continue until the regular appropriations 
are approved. Hopes that the device of consolidating the 
bulk of appropriations in a single measure, used this year for 
the first time, would make it easy to adjust the nation’s 
spending to its income, have been blown sky-high by the 
Korean outbreak. The deficit in the year just ended totalled 
only $3.1 billion, $2.4 billion less than the President expected 
in January, but this was chiefly because of a slow start in 
spending money. 


The new fiscal year begins with abandonment of the 
President’s ceiling of $13 billion on military costs ; more 
money will be needed both for the Pacific expedition and 
to bring the forces up to strength. The Secretary of 
Befence would have liked Congress to sign a blank cheque 
for Korea, but this has been refused, and detailed estimates 
will have to be presented. A possible vehicle for such a 
request is the Bill to grant an additional $260 million for 
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work on the hydrogen bomb and other atomic developments, 


if the Administration can determine, in time, how much 
more it will need. 


The trial run of the omnibus Bill was already in difficulties 
before Korea. Delay in passing the authorisations for foreign 
economic and military assistance meant that these contro- 
versial items were not considered by the House when it voted 
on appropriations. They have only caught up with the 
omnibus in the Senate, and the temper of the House will 
not be tested until a conference committee of the two bodies 
reconciles the two versions, now $5 billion or more apart. 


The speed with which the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee finally acted to approve a $34 billion expense account 
(in addition to $6 billion of automatic expenditures) and its 
firm rejection of all short-sighted economy riders, reflect the 
atmosphere of emergency. Though the figure approved is 
$1.5 billion below the President’s request, thanks, in part, 
to a $333 million reduction in foreign aid, military assist- 
ance has been allotted the full $1.2 billion. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee, however, has not 
had the time or inclination to realise that, desirable as 
economy may be, the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific 
makes certain non-military appropriations more urgent than 
ever. Money for the Voice of America and other informa- 
tion activities is reduced just as the need to increase it is 
becoming apparent. The appropriation for Point Four is 
cut to a miserable $10 million that will not even cover the 
US commitment to the United Nations, let alone leave 
anything for new programmes of American assistance. Funds 
for present American activities in Latin America are con- 
sidered separately, so that the final reduction in the appro- 
priation of American funds for Point Four and related 
activities may be nearer $15 million than $25 million. But 
it will dismay other contributors to the United Nations 
scheme, and raise doubts about the constructive spirit in 
which the United States approaches the long-term problems 
of the underdeveloped countries. Senator Lehman has intro- 
duced an amendment to rescind the cut, a move supported 
by the President. 


* * * 


Runaround in Rails 


President Truman, handling the striking railway switch- 
men with unexpected severity, has taken a firm grasp of a 
much larger nettle, the problem of railway labour disputes 
in general. It is only two months since a firemen’s strike 
stopped trains for nearly a week on four main railway lines 
serving the nation’s industrial centres. Then the switch- 
men’s strike held up traffic for nearly two weeks on five lines 
in the middle and far west. Now conductors, trainmen and 
yardmasters threaten to halt most of the major railways. And 
in September the chance of the Pullman conductors is 
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coming. By striking against only a few railway lines at a time 
and by striking in turns, a combination with infinite possi- 
bilities in a country with 150 railway systems and 21 railway 
unions, labour leaders hoped to give the railway owners a 
runaround so exhausting that they would lose their will to 
resist union demands. 


The latest twist was the refusal of the switchmen to aban- 
don their strike against the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad 
when the President’s condemnation of their stoppage drove 
them back to work on the other four railways. Mr Truman 
has ended this gyration, and perhaps the entire runaround 
strategy, by using his powers as Commander-in-Chief to 
seize the Rock Island line and by obtaining a court injunction 
against the strike ; the men have gone back to work, for the 
present at least, on the old terms, but with negotiations to be 
continued. Not only have the switchmen been put in their 
places, but other railwaymen who are thinking of striking 
have been warned not to leave theirs. 


The widespread restiveness of railway labour springs from 
rivalry between unions and particularly between the two big 
groups, the aristocrats who operate the trains and the prole- 
tariat who only service them. The traditional wage differ- 
entials between the two types of work have been much nar- 
rowed in recent years and last autumn the non-operating 
unions won the forty-hour week, already widespread in indus- 
try. This forty-hour week with no loss of earnings is the main 
issue in the recent and threatened strikes of operating 
unions. A fact-finding board has recommended such a week, 
but with wage increases of only 18 cents an hour instead of 
the 30 cents which, according to union calculations, are 
necessary if earnings are not to fall below the forty-eight 
hour level. 

This impartial fact-finding board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, was the last stage in the lengthy process of negotiation, 
mediation and voluntary arbitration established by the Rail- 
way Labour Act of 1926. For many years, this special process, 





We move in next week 


Coming to our house warming ? 
We've just bought a house under 
the “‘ Imperial * Scheme. 
Rather, I'd love to come, but what 
is this scheme you talk about, is it 
really worth while ? 
Worth while? It certainly is! 
Buying a house this way costs less 
because you get up to 18% income 
tax rebate on the capital payments 
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justified by the fact that the railways are a public utility, was 
very effective in damping down railway disputes before they 
burst into a strike and the Railway Act has been held up as 
a model to labour legislators. But recently the unions have 
developed a habit of rejecting even the final fact-finding 
recommendations. The excuse has usually been that the 
board has favoured the employers, but the real reason for 
rejection seems more often to have been the hope, frequently 
justified, that additional concessions could be obtained by 
striking. This development has led the railway companies, 
strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration in the past. to 
support a Senate Bill that would have the effect of banning 
railway strikes entirely. Only by restoring the prestige of the 
Railway Mediation Board can the growing pressure on behalf 
of this Bill be countered. President Truman made the first 
move in this direction when he based his denunciation of the 
switchmen’s strike not on the Korean emergency, but on the 
refusal to abide by the fact-finding board’s recommendations. 


Shorter Notes 


The Atomic Energy Commission is at last being restored 
to strength ; the Senate, overriding an adverse report from 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. has 
confirmed the nomination of Mr Sumner Pike, the only 
remaining member of the original Commission, to a new 
four-year term. Mr Pike had been acting chairman, but Mr 
Gordon Dean, a lawyer who has been a member of the Com- 
mission for about a year, is to be appointed permanent chair- 
man. There is still one vacancy on the Commission. Presi- 
dent Truman has now asked Congress for $260 million. in 
addition to this year’s regular atomic appropriation, to be 
spent on facilities with which, it is thought, hydrogen bombs 
can be made. 


* 


The Princeton University Press has begun one of the 
heaviest editorial tasks in American history, one which will 
take twenty years, fifty 700-page volumes and $1,000.000. 
It is the publication of the complete papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, most of which have never before been printed, to 
commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of his birth 
in 1943. The books, the first of which has just appeared, 
will contain all the state papers of the man who laid a 
foundation on which the United States as well as the 
Democratic Party was built, about 18,000 letters from him 
and 25,000 to him, and his incidental writings on such 
miscellaneous subjects as food and architecture, words and 
agriculture, in all of which he took an expert interest. Pub- 


lication in Britain is being undertaken by the Oxford 
University Press. 


* 


After the Texas City disaster three years ago, in which 
$60 persons were killed when ships being loaded with 
ammonium nitrate exploded, 273 suits were filed against the 
federal government. The damages, amounting to $200 
million, were the largest ever claimed from it, and a district 
court, ruling on a test case, has now found the government 


guilty of negligence. The case will be carried to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. 


* 


For over two years Congress has been concerned about the 
plight of a group of native Americans, the Navajo and Hop! 
Indians who live in Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. The 
first legislation passed to help America’s own undcr- 
developed area infringed on i i in various ways 
and was vetoed by the President. He has now signed a satis- 
factory Bill, which authorises $25 million for schools and 
ae $63 million for health improvements, roads, irrigation 
and so on. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Socialism in Burma 


(From A Correspondent) 


HE Government’s relative success against the Communists 

of central Burma during the last three months may have 
considerably weakened their appeal in the country as a whole. 
Indeed, if events in Korea end favourably for the Americans, 
it is possible that the Rangoon Government’s prospects of 
keeping its own Communists at bay may take a further step 
forward. The Kremlin has always been at something of a 
disadvantage in Burma owing to the socialist programme 
which the Government initiated from the start of independ- 
ence. By redistributing land, and by taking over the pro- 
vision of agricultural credit through the nationalised rice 
marketing trade, the Union Government has tackled the 
twin evils of the prewar system: land alienation and agri- 
cultural indebtedness. The acreage of alienated land had 
reached over §0 per cent by 1937 ; and in the richest rice- 
growing districts of the delta it was higher still, absentee 
landlords owning more than 70 per cent of the cultivated 
area. More than half was in the hands of Indian money- 
lenders, the Chettyars, and the total agricultural debt was 
estimated at one time at Rs. 100 million or about one-third 
the annual value of the crop during depression. 


Although it is easy now to see that agricultural indebted- 
ness was largely occasioned by the repeated world slumps 
in prices, the Burmese peasants and many of their leaders 
ascribed their prewar difficulties to the machinations of 
foreign capital, personified by the Indian moneylender and 
the European merchant. Dislike and fear of foreign capital 
had also spread from the moneylender to foreign enterprise 
in general, especially after the abortive agitation in 1928 
against the “ Bullinger Pool,” a combination of the chief 
European rice-exporting firms. Much of the support for 
the Government’s chief socialist measures, the nationalisation 
of the land and of the rice trade, is therefore due to the 
fact that expropriation meant expulsion of the foreigner. 


How Land is Redistributed 


In Burma, socialist theory and nationalist feeling have 
found a common ground for action both in land reform and 
in the increasing measure of state enterprise. While 
foreigners may no longer buy land except by special dis- 
pensation, land is now being compulsorily acquired by the 
state—with compensation—and is being redistributed to the 
peasants. The aim is to provide each cultivator with 12 
acres, that is, as much as he can plough with one yoke of 
oxen. Owners of plots larger than 12 acres are allowed to 
retain up to 50 acres of their land providing they cultivate 
it themselves. This redistribution of holdings has robbed 
the Communists of the support of much of the peasantry, 
which is loyal to the Union—even if only passively. Since 
tice-cultivation in Burma involves a great deal of hand labour, 
for example in transplanting, small units often pay best. 
The small unit, peasant owned, should now be at least as 

roductive as the old large estates, rack-rented by absentee 
diords, many of them foreign. 


In trade, state enterprise has been extended in several 
directions, the most important being the marketing of rice 
and timber, Burma’s two main exports. Agents of the State 
Agricultural Marketing Board buy the rice, mill it, and sell 
it abroad. The State Timber Board handles all export sales 


of teak and other timbers. The Government Extraction 
Agency, which has for many years been responsible for the 
working of one particular forest area, has now taken over 
all the areas worked hitherto by the foreign companies. Full 
working of these other areas is still impossible owing to 
disturbed conditions. In the Government view, since the 
companies’ leases had expired during the war, no compensa- 
tion for loss of extraction rights was necessary. 

Two other new state enterprises include the Inland Water 
Transport Board, which has taken over the river transport 
monopoly from the British company operating it, and the 
erection of the first cotton mill which is spinning coarse 
yarns for internal sale to the handloom weavers of the north. 

It is intended to increase the number of Government 
rice and timber mills. Further nationalisation was projected, 
for example, of electricity undertakings ; but to any serious 
student of the country it has been clear for some time that 
there are many practical difficulties in any further extension 
of state enterprise. With the complete nationalisation of 
rice and timber alone the state becomes responsible for the 
greater part of postwar economic activity in Burma, and this 
has meant that the country’s supply of key executives and 
technicians is already seriously over taxed. Even before 
the war there were few technically trained Burmese, partly 
because the wage competition of trained Indians was acute 
in all grades. Since education has also been at a standstill 
since 1942 there is a great deal of leeway to make up. 


Need for Private Capital 


These difficulties were publicly recognised by the Prime 
Minister, Thakin Nu, in his Statement of Industrial Policy 
presented to the Burmese Parliament last September. The 
pace of economic development can, in fact, be rapidly increased 
only with foreign assistance, both technical and, in view 
of the still precarious foreign balances, financial. Rangoon 
intends to press on with putting several large-scale state 
schemes up to the International Bank for support ; but it 
also hopes that private capital will once more take part in 
the development of the country’s economy, in some cases in 
partnership with the state. 


The rate and the character of economic development in 
Burma will clearly prove important factors in the future 
of Communism. Since the Burmese Government’s postwar 
policy of land reform has gone a long way towards winning 
mass support, especially in the villages, the Communists’ main 
hope now rests on whipping up the fear of foreign capital. 
The Government claims that it is countering this by its 
offer to take up a majority of the shares in new enterprises, 
thus retaining at least nominal control. And it is a matter 
of some surprise in Burma that, in spite of the expression 
of a new attitude to foreign capital in the Prime Minister’s 
statement of September last year, private capital has been 
slow to take advantage of investment openings in Burma, 
partly because of the revolution and partly because of the 
political uncertainties of the future. This, of course, is 
Burma’s dilemma. But it is also that of the western world, 
since the real answer to the Communist appeal in the 
countries of South-east Asia lies in their rapid economic 
development. 
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Canada and the Conflict 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


By sending three destroyers from Esquimault, the naval 
base on Vancouver Island, to Pearl Harbour in readi- 
ness to support the United Nations forces in Korea, 
Canada has provided a respectable backing to its support of 
the United Nations—and of the United States. The gov- 
ernment has done enough to offend the irreconcilable isola- 
tionists in Quebec, and not enough to satisfy many people in 
English-speaking Canada. The Conservative press in parti- 
cular has been saying that this is not enough. Within the 
government this contribution seems just about right, since 
from the service point of view it is what can be spared without 
undue inconvenience. 


The RCAF has no heavy bomber squadrons. Its opera- 
tional fighter squadrons, still equipped with Vampires, 
number only two, and if they were sent out of the country 
there would be virtually nothing left to oppose any possible 
air attack on Canadian territory. However unlikely such an 
attack may be, there are obvious difficulties in regard to 
opinion in western and northern Canada—as well as in the 
United States—in denuding the country of fighter protection. 


The same argument applies to the army. The only forma- 
tion ready for immediate action is a brigade-group of active 
service troops, the major part of which has completed a full 
airborne training. This brigade-group, soon to be fully 
trained in airborne operations, was designed as the front-line 
defence against any airborne attack on Canada from the 
north-west. It was also intended to be the only land-force 
to be kept at home for passive defence in the event of war, in 
order to free the rest of the Canadian army for use overseas— 
which hitherto has meant Europe. The rest of the Canadian 
army was designed as a skeleton of highly trained officers 
and men around which an expeditionary force could be built 
from reservists. But it was always contemplated that shipping, 
and other delays, would inevitably provide a breathing space 
of three to six months in which this skeleton force could be 
assembled and filled out. Given three to six months, given 
the political conditions necessary to calling out the reservists, 
Canada could mount a respectable, though necessarily small, 
land force. But these conditions do not appear to apply to 
the Korean situation, and it is certain that the Government 
is not at present contemplating any operation on this scale. 
It does not now—and never has—underestimated the diffi- 
culties that the United States or the United Nations will be 
up against ; but it does not envisage that Canada will take 
a Major part in overcoming them. 


Doubts About Formosa 


There is no dispute in the Cabinet, and very little in 
Parliament, about the need for firm action to halt aggression 
in Korea. In the closing days of the parliamentary session— 
when the ranks were already thin—the opposition solidly 
supported the idea of Canadian support to the United 
Nations forces. Only one member—a_ dyed-in-the-wool 
Quebec isolationist, who now calls himself a Liberal—M. 
Jean-Francois Pouliot denounced the idea of participation. 
The government was in fact being pressed to move a little 
faster than it was inclined to. 


The government was, however, not reluctant to be pressed 
provided it could make absolutely clear that it was interested 
in a Uno police operation: it was not _ interested 
in supporting the United States as a major power. Within 
the government two reservations have been considered to 
apply to any Canadian contribution to the United Nations 
force. The first is that Canada will have nothing to do with 
the so-called barrier around Formosa. This is considered in 
Ottawa to be purely the concern of the United States. Canada 
will not support it, and the Canadian Government will do its 
utmost to ensure that no possible cloak of United Nations 
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respectability is thrown round the operativn. The second js 
a rather smug but entirely natural feeling, that it is the turn 
of the United States to bear the first brunt. Canada went to 
war in 1939 twenty-six months earlier than the United States, 
and there is a strong feeling that there is some justice in the 
present turn of the wheel of fortune. 


Two Kinds of Korean 


It has long been generally known—and the events of the 
last fortnight have emphasised the fact—that North Korea 
has received large-scale Russian aid and advice alike in 
its economic development, in political organisation and 
administration and, above all, in the training and equipment 
of its army. What is less widely appreciated is that there 
exists within the Soviet Union itself a considerable Korean 
population which has been a useful factor in facilitating the 
Russian effort to acquire influence in Korea. 


These Soviet citizens do not represent any recent emigra- 
tion from Korea, but are Siberian colonists of long standing. 
Down to about the middle of the nineteenth century there 
was no sharp boundary of Korean settlement to the north- 
east ; the political frontier was supposed to be at the Tumen 
river, the country to the north being nominally Chinese 
territory up to the Sea of Okhotsk, but there were very few 
inhabitants in this remote region, and those mostly belonged 
to primitive tribes who lived by hunting and fishing. There 
were, however, some Korean pioneers who, before the 
coming of the Russians, crossed the Tumen and settled in 
what is now the hinterland of Vladivostok. After the coast- 
land between the Tumen and the Amur had been ceded 
by China to Russia in 1860 and Vladivostok had begun its 
growth from a cluster of log cabins into a great city, local 
economic development attracted more migrants from Korea 
and the Russian authorities did nothing to keep them out. 
Thus a Korean population of several hundred thousand grew 
up in the Siberian Maritime Province. 


After the Japanese annexation of Korea, the Korean 
element in Siberia was reinforced by exiles from the home- 
land and became a potential base for anti-Japanese agitation 
there, if the Russian authorities should at any time wish to 
promote such a movement. After the Russian revolution, 
moreover, the younger generation of Koreans in the Soviet 
Union were conditioned, by the usual Soviet education and 
propaganda, to regard the Soviet power as the destined 
liberator of oppressed peoples and Korea as one of the 
countries which would thus in due time be emancipated 
from imperialism. The Soviet Union was for many years very 
Cautious in its dealings with Japan and refrained from any 
but the most indirect contact with Korean revolutionaries 
from fear of provoking a war with Japan. The main connec- 
tions of the Korean militant nationalist movement were 
with China and, particularly after 1931, with the Chinese 
anti-Japanese guerillas in Manchuria. The Russians, indeed. 
not merely avoided being involved in Korean struggles 
against Japan, but were aroused to extreme alarm by pro- 
Japanese influences among their own Koreans—which 
appear to have made some headway during the early 
thirties, when the Siberian Maritime Province had its full 
share of the sufferings caused by Stalinist planning. 


In the purge panic of 1937 it was decided to remove the 
Koreans from the frontier region, where they were regarded 
as unreliable, into the interior of the Soviet Union. They 
were therefore ruthlessly deported en masse and resettled 
in the Central Asian republics of Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. 
This treatment might have been expected to diminish further 
their Soviet loyalty, but great pains seem to have been 
taken to counteract its effects by intensive propaganda 
designed to stimulate their hopes for a future liberation of 
Korea from the Japanese. Special theatres and films were 
provided for the Korean areas celebrating Korean partisan 
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fights against the Japanese as well as earlier peasant risings 
against the Korean gentry. Selected Koreans were admitted 
into the Communist Party, while all qualified members of 
the community were liable for conscription in the Soviet 
army, where some of them became officers and even rose 
to high rank. 


When Japan surrendered in 1945 and the Soviet army 
occupied Korea north of the 38th parallel, trusted Soviet 
Koreans were of great value to the Soviet state. They spoke 
both Russian and Korean ; they were Soviet citizens and 
subject to Soviet law and police ; but there was no difficulty 
about providing them with additional Korean citizenship ; 
they had acquired the genuine Soviet mentality from their 
life within the Union and were free from the spirit of inde- 
pendence which the Russians find so tiresome in the local 
Communists of satellite states. They included men with 
administrative and technical training such as Koreans had 
not been able to acquire under Japanese rule. The political 
figureheads of North Korea have been native-born, but in 
the background the “ Muscovite” Koreans have had great 
power and influence, and a part at any rate of the efficiency 
in aggression which the North Korean state has displayed 
within five years of its birth must be attributed to their work. 


Defenders of the Middle East—IV 


Jordan and Its Legion 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue little kingdom of Jordan plays a part in the defence of 
the Middle East that is disproportionate to its size ; it is, 
with the possible exception of Iraq, the only country in the 
Middle East that can be considered, doth by reason of its 
military effectiveness and of its loyalty, an integral part of 


' the Middle East defence scheme of the western world. This 


is due to the Arab Legion, which demonstrates most strikingly 
what can be achieved by the combination of natural Arab 
fighting-men and expert British officers. The Arab Legion 
now numbers not much more than 8,000 well-equipped and 
fully trained men, but during the Palestine war it reached 
12,000. It is not necessary here to dilate upon the 
excellencies of the well-publicised Legion, but it might be 
pointed out that its equipment includes such things as field 
kitchens—not usually thought about by Middle Eastern 
armies—and first-class ordnance and supply depots. At the 
moment the British Government, whose grant-in-aid of 
£3,000,000 a year pays for the Legion, is again keeping it 
very short of ammunition, particularly for its heavier guns. 
This seems to be a deliberate insurance that the Legion will 
not be used by King Abdullah—in one of his more hot- 
headed moments—for operations against any of his, to him, 
singularly irritating neighbours, especially Syria. 

The Legion has recently acquired an army co-operation 
squadron of light aircraft which are a local source of pride 
and pleasure as well as useful for “ spotting ” over the barren, 
practically road-less deserts and high rugged mountains of 
the area. Unlike other Middle Eastern armies, the Legion 
has also a trained reserve. This is a force of about 4,000 men 
organised almost on territorial army lines. The regular 
legionaires are recruited from the desert areas ; the reservists 
are villagers, for they can more easily be called up at short 
notice. They receive a “ retainer” of {2 a year but have to 
do a fortnight’s field training for which they draw ordinary 
Legion pay. Their uniforms and equipment, including small 
arms, are retained in Legion depots but are ready for instant 
issue. There is also a body of irregulars, remnants of the 
volunteers from Jordan and other Arab countries who fought 
with the Legion during the Palestine campaign. They have 
been formed into a rough and ready frontier force to patrol 
Jordan’s boundaries and leave the Legion free for other duties 
and proper training. On any standards the Legion is a small 
force, but on the same standards an extremely good one. 
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The Legion’s most important duties —~ are the main- 
tenance of order and internal security in Arab Palestine ; for 
many months they included the actual civil administration of 
that area. It is not an easy task. Abdullah’s absorption of 
Arab Palestine has far greater support amongst Palestine 
Arabs than might have been expected, and his half-Palestinian 
half-Jordanian Parliament and Council of Ministers are work- 
ing reasonably well, But there are numbers of Palestinians, 
understandably embittered and disgruntled at having lost i! 
they possessed, who feel that King Abdullah, by tacit'y 
recognising Israel’s existence, has come to terms which can 
never restore to Palestinians the land and farms, jobs and 
houses they have lost, and has, therefore, let them down. 
As, at the same time, enmity towards Abdullah is growing 
to fever pitch in Egypt, it is not out of the question that 
use might be made of these Palestinians, accustomed since 
1946 to violence as a successful method of settling politica! 
or other arguments, as a means of removing a ruler who is 
determined and strong enough to steer his own course. Were 
it not for the immunity which his direct descent from the 
Prophet gives Abdullah amongst devout Moslems, his life 
could by no means be termed a “ good risk ”—and many 
westernised Moslems are no longer devout. 


Heir to Abdullah 


What would happen to Jordan if Abdullah died—he is not 
a young man—or were assassinated? The heir to the throne 
is Prince Talal, of whom not a great deal is generally known, 
because his father has always short-sightedly kept him so 
well in the background that no form of public office has been 
permitted him. Fortunately, Talal is a level-headed man and 
has derived advantages from a small group of intelligent and 
far-seeing British friends. Despite many obstacles, not the 
least of which has been the ill-advised refusal of the British 
Government to risk Abdullah’s displeasure by giving any kind 
of official recognition to Ta'al, he is far readier to take over 
the responsibility of governing Jordan than might have 
seemed possible. And, despite wretched memories of a most 
unhappy period at Sandhurst, Talal is fervently pro-British. 
progressive and, it is felt, capable. Whether he has inherited 
Abdullah’s crafty statecraft or his strength of purpose, on! 
time can show. But there is a reasonable chance that 
Abdullah’s death would not now lead to the collapse of 
Jordan. Talal is certainly far more progressive than 
Abdullah and would not therefore impose the irksome restric- 
tions, based upon orthodox Moslem conventions, which now 
irritate former Palestinians accustomed to British ways. 


Financially and economically Abdullah’s kingdom is 
entirely dependent upon the United Kingdom and must 
remain so for some years to come. Despite excellent 
plans laid to tide Jordan over the next five years, 
during which it hopes to complete the integration of its 
country with Arab Palestine and establish some local indus- 
tries, there will be need for considerable austerity and most 
strict control if a sterling “gap” which was nearly 
£8.000,000 last year is to be reduced to workable proportions. 


On balance, however, and despite the violent antagonism 
of Egypt and Saudi Arabia, there is an essential stability 
and reliability about this little country which, together with 
its geographical position, make it of far greater importance 
to the Arab League, and to the defence of the Middle East, 
than is the League to Jordan. 
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A sensible petiey for process steam—No. 14 


How are your steam traps 


chosen? 


BY SPIRAX 


Choosing a steam trap is not generally a management 
matter. Yet the virtues and the vices of steam trapping 
find their way unerringly to the managing director’s desk. 


It has been shown in these notes that both cost and 


output of manufacturing operations are irrevocably 


bound up with the efficiency of heat transfer in the process 
steam plant. 

The role of the steam trapping installation is important. 
It can, for example, decide whether a machine takes 15 
minutes or an hour to come up to temperature ; whether 
the temperature will remain steady or become erratic : 
whether a process takes 30 minutes or 50 minutes: 
whether steam consumption is modest or extravagant ; 
whether the percentage of spoilage or rejects is low or 
high. 

In most process steam plant a high standard of output 
economy begins and ends with the steam trapping 
installation. 

There are, in fact, good reasons for the question which 
heads these notes. 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. 14, “A ensible policy to process steam’ 
fan. 28, “ Who controls your steam stores?” Feb. 11, “ Do you get fll value from soar 
team?” ; Feb. 25, “ What steam costing will tell you’; March 11, “ Meter you: tear 
to get the facts"; March 25. “ Why have a boilerhomee ?"; April 8 “Four pillars 
4 prowess steam wisdom"; April 22, “ Process heat transfer decides plant earnings ” 
Mav 6. “ Resistant film ¢. process economy”; Mey 20, “The air film handicap on 
wiput”, June 3 “ Removing the al film handicap”; June 17, “ Water film against 
wroeess output; July Lt “ Individual steam -eparation.” STILL TO APPEAR: 
July 29, “ Better steam trappiog, bette: output economy"; Aug. 12, “The steam 
virculation system "; Aug. 26, “ Steam pressures under control” , Sept. 9, “ Thermostatic 
control simplified "; Sept. 23, “Intelligent use of ‘waste’ ‘eat from steam: Oct. 7, 
“ Plash steam on the agenda”; Oct. 21, “ Better condensate :eturn systems”. Now. 4 
“ A place for the automatic pump ™; Nor. 18, “ Heat transfer summing op”; Dee. 2, 
“The more you know about process steam"; Dee. 16, “ Two instructional course: for 
team executives" Dee 30 “ Por advice on process «team problems.” 
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COLCLAD is a composite plate In which a layer of stainless steel !s 
bonded to a weldable carbon or low alloy steel Special methods of 
manufacture ensure a uniform thickness of cladding. If protection 's 
required on one side only COLCLAD offers equivalent corrosion 
resistance of solid stainless steel at considerable reduction in price. 
Easier fabrication and availability of plates In sizes larger than can 
be obtained in solid stainless steel, reduces production costs. 
To assist YOU in adapting COLCLAD to YOUR products 
our technical staff ts at YOUR service. 

COLVILLES LTD., 195 WEST GEORGE STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 
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ENGINEERING 


To keep in the forefront of technical 


basic Simon pring iple 


progress has been a 
for seventy years, In coal washeries, coke 
ovens, large water-tube boilers, chemical 
and gasworks plant, mechanical and pneu- 
matic handling, and the building of 
granaries and flour mills, Simon engineers 
have made substantial contributions to 
modern technology and maintain world. 
wide contacts, During 1949, in the 
course of their various duties, twenty-five 
Simon directors, executives and tech- 
nicians made seventy visits to twenty 
countries in both hemispheres and travelled 
well over a quarter of a million miles, 


Rolling stones gather no moss but many 


good ideas, 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 
iMON-CARVES LTD. 


SIMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD. 
fURBINE GEARS LTD. 


AER 

ENGINEERING 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO, 
LTD. 


ANDHOLME .RON CO, 
LTD. 


(HOS. ADSHEAD & SON 
LTD. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Mechanics of EPU 


‘= best way to grasp the essentials of the European 
Payments Union agreed in Paris by the OEEC 
countries last week, and operating retrospectively from 
July ist, is to contrast it with the Intra-European Pay- 
ments Agreement that it is replacing. Both are 
mechanisms for compensating or clearing the debits and 
credits arising from current business between member 
countries of the OEEC group, and both are concerned 
with the balances of central banks, not with those of 
individuals. The two successive intra-European pay- 
ments schemes, however, were integral parts of the 
system of Marshall Aid and could not have been operated 
without the grants of ECA dollars made to creditors on 
condition that they made “ contributions ” in their own 
currencies to debtors in the OEEC community. More- 
over, these earlier payments schemes were built on the 
existing bilateral arrangements between the various 
parties. They called for a monthly offsetting of debit 
and credit balances arising from bilateral trading, the 
settlements then being completed—so far as possible— 
by the use of the contributions and drawing rights. The 
distinctive weaknesses of these schemes arose from the 
fact, first, that the amounts of these contributions and 
rights were fixed before each annual version of the 
scheme came into operation, and secondly, that the con- 
tributions and rights themselves were bilateral—rigidly 
and exclusively so in the first version of the scheme and 
as to 75 per cent in the second version that has just 
terminated. Hence the IEPS served to reinforce the 
bilateralism of European trade. 


Clearing Machi nery 


The new EPU mechanism marks a revolutionary 
departure from this principle. Each periodic “ compensa- 
tion” will be fully multilateral and automatic, so that 
each member country will be concerned only with its 
credit or debit position vis-a-vis the other members of the 
EPU group as a whole, and not with its several bilateral 
relationships with those other members. Within the 
range of EPU payments, which incidentally embraces the 
non-European monetary areas of the participating coun- 
tries, there will be complete transferability, at the 
periodic settlements, of each member’s currently accumu- 
lated holding of the currency of any other member. It 
follows that, in formulating its exchange control policy, 
each participating country will be able to regard the cur- 
rencies of the other participants as equally “hard” or 
** soft,” so that no justification will remain for discrimina- 
tion between them in trade or payments. Although EPU 
will be launched with a certain amount of Marshall Aid 
assistance, the mechanism that has been devised will, in 
principle, be capable of operating when that aid is with- 
drawn. 


The Bank for International Settlements in Basle will 
act as agent for EPU as it did for the Intra-~-European 
Payments schemes. During the first six months of the 
operation of EPU the settlements are to take place every 


two months ; thereafter they will take place monthly, 
The method of establishing the net debit or credit posi- 
tion of each country at these periodic compensations will 
follow the lines adopted for the IEPS. At the end of 
every period the central bank of each member will notify 
to the agent the balance in the accounts open on its books 
in the name of the central bank of each of the other 
members. On the basis of this information, and of the 
corresponding information supplied for previous periods, 
the agent will be able to calculate the net deficits or 
surpluses of each member vis-a-vis all the others. These 
calculations and the resultant book entries will be made 
on the basis of units of account equal to 0.888671 
grammes of fine gold, the equivalent of the present US 
dollar. The resulting net debits and credits will be 
entered in the accounts of EPU, and will thus measure 
at each stage the net cumulative position of each member 
since the coming into force of EPU on July 1, 1950. 


These surpluses and deficits will remain as claims on, 
or debts due to, the EPU unless and to the extent that 
they are required to be settled in gold. The extent of 
the continuing EPU credit and of any associated gold 
payments is determined by quotas that have been 
allocated to members on the basis of their aggregate 
visible and invisible current transactions with other 
members in 1949. These quotas are as follows: 


EPU Quota 


| Quota |_ Individual Quotas 


Country | (Equivalent in mil- | as percentage of 
lions of Units of Acct.) | 


Total Quotas 
PE sa whivann 
Belgium/Luxemburg 
Denmark ......... 





~— 
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Netherlands ...... 
PT 6 sunk toe 
| ees 
SOEs 65s cinwcs 
Switzerland ....... 
SE 04s cwdasa 
Sterling area 
(excluding Iceland) 


8 
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If any country’s net cumulative position at EPU rose 
beyond its quota, any excess would at once be discharge- 
able in full in gold. In other words, apart from certain 
special provisions explained below, the limit of each 
country’s obligation to lend to the EPU, and of its right 
to receive credit from it, is set by its quota. If the quota 
were reached, then at that point the member concerned 
would have received (or paid) 40 per cent of its EPU 
surplus (or deficit) in gold ; the balance would remain 
as a credit or debit at the EPU. Below that point, the 
proportion to be settled in gold is determined by the 
scale set out in the following table: ; 
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BoRROWING RIGHTS AND LENDING UBLIGATIONS 





DEBTORS Crepitors 
% of Quota Use of | Gold Use of \ Gold 
Credit | Payments Credit | Receipts 
ST oe. CT ee = 
20 16 4 10 10 
20 12 8 10 10 
20 8 12 10 10 
20 4 16 10 10 
ee ee a aT 


The EPU is to pay interest at 2 per cent to creditor 
countries that have accumulated balances with it. It will 
charge debtors interest at 2 per cent on all debts out- 
standing for 12 months or less, at 2} per cent on debts 
outstanding for more than 12 months and up to 24 
months, and at 2} per cent on all debts outstanding for 
more than 24 months. These provisions for interest 
payments cannot be regarded as a punitive deterrent to 
chronic debtors or as a discouragement to the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances. In this context it may be 
recalled that in the original Keynes scheme for a clearing 
union, interest was to be charged on excessive credit 
balances, as a penalty for large creditors. There is no 
echo of this provision in EPU. 


Although the credit lines available under the EPU 
are liberal, and would in themselves postpone gold pay- 
ments to a fairly distant future, it has been agreed to 
make gold transfers even more remote by starting the 
operations of EPU with initial handicaps weighted 
against prospective creditors and in favour of prospec- 
tive debtors in intra-European trade. Certain chronic 
debtor countries will be given a starting credit balance 
at the EPU, and certaga creditor countries will be saddled 
with a starting debt to the EPU. These initial credit and 
debit positions will be as follows : 


INITIAL CREDIT POSITIONS 





Country Amount Remarks 


of account) 
Austria 


ReFOOCO 5 ie Se. u shrk hls 115 ee 
loeland é606iS eae 4 i Unless other arrange- 
ments are made. 


~ (millions of units | 


Netherlands ...... 30 ee 

Norway sicdsageiss Between 40 and 70 | Part as a loan from 
| EPU. 

As a loan from EPU. 


TOMY so0 dane 25 








TOTAL <a aig k i iaaaiees 294 and 324 


INITIAL DEBIT POSITIONS 


Country Amount Remarks 


| Half of allotment to 
| Belgium for 1950-51. 


Belyium and 
Luxemburg ... 


Sweden 


Equal to allotment to 
Sweden to 1950-51. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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These arrangements comprise the one important feature 
that has been taken over from the previous Intra-Euro- 
pean Payments Scheme. The initial debit positions will 
be the equivalent of the contributions that were made 
by creditors under the IEPS. In so far as they are utilised 
by the debtors, the creditor countries saddled with initial 
debits will secure an equivalent amount of “ condi- 
tional” ECA aid, in US dollars. Conversely, the initial 
credit positions are the equivalent of drawing rights 
under the former IEPS. These initial positions will be 
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recorded as debits or credits of the member with EPU 
and will thus be available as a cushion before the 
machinery of the quotas comes into play. 

To prevent any member’s indebtedness to the EPU 
from being unduly swollen by other members’ drafts on 
accumulated holdings of its currency (for example, the 
substantial sterling balances held by some of the partici- 
pating countries) it has been agreed that bilateral agree- 
ments shall be concluded for the funding and amortisa- 
tion of these outstanding debts. If agreement cannot be 
reached on the terms of amortisation, there may be an 
appeal to EPU and the matter will then be referred to 
a special committee. The amounts to be released under 
these bilateral amortisation agreements will be available 
for compensation just as though they were current trans- 
actions. The British Government, which is the party 
mainly concerned with this provision, does not intend to 
negotiate funding agreements of this character. Its 
representatives announced during the EPU discussions 
that all sterling balances outstanding on June 30, 19§0, 
might be used by this process to settle net deficits with 
EPU. If, therefore, Italy—with its estimated £65 mil- 
lion of sterling balances—runs into debit with EPU, it 
will be able to use that £65 million whether or not it is 
in debit with the sterling area. Given the size of sterling 
balances held by other member countries, this gesture 
by Britain might at first sight seem quixotically 
generous. The risk of gold loss from this particular 
arrangement has, however, been entirely obliterated by a 
special agreement under which the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has underwritten all gold losses 
that Britain may suffer as the result of such utilisation of 
accumulated resources by other members. 


The Role of Marshall Dollars 


The special arrangement by which ECA underwrites 
this risk of gold losses by Britain indicates one of the 
two channels through which ECA dollars will feed the 
EPU machinery. The first of these is the initial working 
capital of between $350 and $400 million that is being 
made available by ECA in the form of free dollars. 
These dollars will be available to bridge any gap that 
may arise between gold payments due from EPU to 
creditor countries and the gold payments due to EPU 
from debtors. There are two reasons why such a gap 
may occur—first, because the credits may be concen- 
trated in one or two countries while the debits are spread 
over a large number of debtors ; and, secondly, because 
(as a glance at Table II will reveal) the relation of gold 
payments to utilisation of credit is not the same for 
debtors as for creditors. In addition to providing this 
working capital fund, ECA will hold an “ administrative 
assistance fund,” which will be available to help any 
member that finds itself running into deficit with EPU 
at a rate and in circumstances that threaten that member’s 
gold reserves. 

A considerable part of the lengthy discussions that 
preceded the EPU agreement was devoted to the special 
position of sterling and to the need to safeguard the 
sterling mechanism in the transaction of international 
trade. Various solutions were propounded for this 
problem, including first the British suggestion of a special 
membership for Britain, then the plan for giving creditors 
of EPU the option to hold in sterling such part of their 
credit as had been earned in sterling. The final agree- 
ment is modelled on this second proposal, which has 
been adapted to all currencies of members of EPU. All 
participating countries will have the right to enter into 
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bilateral agreements with other participants whereby one 
partner or both will agree to give the other “a deter- 
mined volume of credit ” in certain conditions. If one of 
them is or becomes a creditor with EPU, that member 
may give credit to its partner instead of to EPU. This 


__ bilateral credit must be limited to the amount of the 


surplus with the partner (unless a lower limit is set by 
the bilateral agreement) and must also be within the 
credit line available to the debtor under his EPU quota. 

Thus, the so-called “ sterling option” has not only 
been generalised, but has also lost most of its sub- 
stance—because of the rules set out for the liquidation 
of EPU after its minimum two-year life. When EPU has 
run its course it is provided that all balances of national 
currencies accumulated in accordance with this mis- 
named “ option ” shall be swept into the general pool for 
liquidation, being exchanged for EPU units. The EPU 
holdings of national currencies will then be distributed 
to creditors in proportion to their quotas. The resultant 
holdings of creditors will thereafter be repaid in accord- 
ance with bilateral agreements between each pair of coun- 
tries concerned, or, failing such agreement, will be 
repayable in the currency of the creditor over a period 
of three years, meanwhile bearing interest at 2} per cent. 
By this provision for sweeping the bilateral credits into 
the general pool, it is hoped to ensure that member coun- 
tries cannot so ordain their trade as to concentrate their 
surpluses into comparatively strong currencies such as 
Swiss francs and thus to leave others to hold the mixed 
bag of less desirable currencies that might otherwise com- 
prise the main assets of EPU before the final distribution. 

Whether surpluses are held by creditors in EPU units 
or in national currencies will be immaterial in the calcu- 
lation of the cumulative debit or credit positions of 
members and, therefore, in fixing the point at which gold 
payments have to be made or received. The net position 
of each participating country will include not merely its 
credit or debit balance at EPU, but the amount it may 
hold or owe in the currencies of participating countries 
by reason of bilateral agreements. 

The formation of EPU and the opportunity given to 
creditors to arrange to hold their surpluses (within 
certain limits) in particular national currencies, will call 
for a general reconsideration of the whole structure of 
bilateral agreements on the basis of which Britain and the 
sterling area conduct their transactions with the non- 


* sterling world. The gold clause included in certain 


agreements—that with Belgium for example—will pro- 
bably have to be dropped, since henceforth any member’s 
obligation to pay gold in consequence of its transactions 
with participating countries will be an obligation to pay 
the EPU. Since many agreements may need to be re- 
negotiated, it may be asked whether there is any longer 
any justification for Britain’s practice of negotiating for 
different kinds of bilateral payments arrangements with 
different OEEC countries. Since the sterling area’s 
transactions with these countries will be settled multi- 
laterally, there is no point in having, say, the Netherlands 
within the transferable account area and Belgium out 
of it. The logic of EPU may before long demand a new 
segregation of non-sterling countries for exchange control 

istinguishing European accounts, non- 


The EPU mechanism will not do away with the struc- 
ture of exchange control in the various icipati 
countries. The transferability of the currencies of 
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member countries will not apply to the transactions of 
individual traders or travellers, but will come into effect 
only when the central banks of these participants use the 
EPU machinery to clear their mutual credits and debits. 
The actual mechanism of exchange control may, of 
course, be adjusted by the re-negotiation of bilateral pay- 
ments agreements and by administrative action that wil! 
loosen up the controls. But no individual trader will b= 
conscious of any change in payments machinery following 
the transition from the Intra~-European Payments Schem= 
to the European Payments Union. 


Britain’s Credit Obligations 


Britain’s commitments as a potential creditor under 
EPU will be as follows: 


xfs In million units 
Initial debit position (balanced by 


conditional ECA grants) ............... 150 
Gold free credit lime... .5..55.....2.5... 212 
Credit pari-passu with gold ............ 424 
Gelk ONS si Sea 424 


Total Quota 1060 


In addition to these potential obligations, there is the 
provision for using accumulated sterling balances of 
member countries ; these may be estimated at about {150 
million. Despite the ECA guarantee against gold losses 
from the use of such balances, it will be readily apparent 
that Britain enters these new payment arrangements 
committed to pull a very full weight. 


Commercial Policy 


The most visible evidence of the new regime will be 
seen in the sphere of commercial policy. If the currencies 
of participants are freely transferable within the EPU 
group, there can be no justification for discrimination in 
their mutual commercial relations. Under the EPU 
agreement, therefore, members have undertaken as from 
January Ist, 1951, “to avoid any discrimination in 
respect of imports of any products as between one 
member and another.” For Britain this means that 
the system of open general licences granted to OEEC 
countries will no longer exclude Belgium, Switzerland 
and western Germany. This policy of non-discrimina- 
tion is also to apply to “ invisible ” transactions. The 
EPU agreement provides that as soon as the new system 
has come into force “no member may delay solely on 
payments grounds the immediate elimination of all 
discrimination in the field of invisibles.” It will not be 
long therefore, before all member countries are treated 
alike in such matters as tourist allocations. 


The EPU agreement, however, makes provisions 
for departure from this rule of non-discrimination 
by members who run into serious disequilibrium on their 
balance of payments. If a member “ finds itself running 
into deficit with EPU at a rate and in circumstances 
— it deems serious in view of the state of its eres 
It may temporarily suspend measures taken by it for the 
liberalisation of trade and invisible here The 
member in question is required to do this in such a 
way as to avoid to the interests of 


any particular member, and it must avoid discrimination. 
The EPU nevertheless may recommend any action that 
Sorin nevonaiey  inctaiting & waived Ot ME pass reetins 

non-discrimination, agai member becomes 
so chron a creditor a to threaten the reserves of the 
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Gilt-Edged 


FORMER Nonconformist benefactor was known 
A throughout the Methodist connexion as “the 
anonymous donor.” Perhaps it would not be stretching 
Stock Exchange manners too far to refer, with something 
of the same kind of personalised anonymity, to “ the 
jeading firm of investment brokers” who have intro- 
duced, for limited private circulation, the second edition 
of British Government Securities in the Twentieth 
Century. The authors have been led to suppose, by 
the interest with which the first edition was received, 
that “some enlargement of its orginal scope might be 
acceptable.” This is a very modest way of describing 
a major work of reference of nearly six hundred pages, 
covering every significant aspect of British Government 
securities since 1900. The volume sets out the results 
of painstaking research with great typographicai skill ; 
the student of the funds who needs more facts will indeed 
be hard to satisfy, and nowhere will he find them set 
out with greater care or authority. 


The authors’ objective is neatly summarised by a 
guotation from Fatr- 
man on the Funds, 
published in 1824: 

With regard to the 
contents of the 
following publication, 

I have altogether 

avoided political 

observations and con- 
jectures, sincerely 
hoping that virtue 
and knowledge may 
ever triumph over 
vice and ignorance. 
The preface does no 
more than indicate, 
though with a cer- 
tain pointed wit, the 
main signposts down 
the fifty years. It is, 
indeed, a far cry to 
“those distant days 
before the 1914 war, 
when London was 
the money-centre of 
the world and mon :; 
was readily forthcoming for every type of enterprise 
at home and abroad.” ‘Today “ the whole future of risk 
capital is in doubt . . . private thrift has become some- 
thing of a dangerous drug, prescribed in small doses but 
proscribed in large.”” The consequence has been a great 
diminution of private investment and a remarkable in- 
crease in the scope of institutional investment. Hence 
- need for expert study and research in the gilt-edged 
eld: 

The actuarial calculation of yields and the comparison 

of securities from a multiplicity of angles today form a 

valuable part of Stock Exchange service in a market in 

which the turnover Jast year exceeded four thousand 

million pounds. 5 
Without any question, this mew work is a major contri- 
bution towards that service. 

The book itself is divided into six distinct sections. 


The first, simply entitled “The Market,” sets out for 
each year from 1900 to 1949 particulars of all British 


THE DEBT 


} GUARANTEED ISSUES 
B quoreo peer 
UNQUOTED DEeT 
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Chronicle 


Government securities (both direct obligations and issues 
carrying Government guarantee) quoted on the London 
market, showing the amounts in issue, the terms of 
repayment, the year’s record of prices, and end-year 
yields. For each year there is also shown a summary 
of the internal debt and particulars of new Government 
issues. The second section, “ History of the Issues,” 
stretches back to 1694 to trace the growth of the Funded 
Debt up to 1899 ; then it sets out in detail the history 
of every security that has existed during the half-century, 
whether quoted or unquoted. Section Three presents 
for each of the fifty years an analysis of the National 
Debt, with details of changes during the year, and a 
division of the quoted debt according to the respective 
lives of individual stocks. Section Four examines the 
changes in the published holdings of the National Debt 
Commissioners—that mysterious body which has not sat 
as a whole since 1860 but which, under the discreet 
management of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Governor and the Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England, brings into 
action at the appro- 
priate time most of 
the “ points” of the 
public stag. The fifth 
section presents a 
miscellany of infor- 
mation about British 
public finance and the 
debt service (is there 
any other place, one 
wonders, where the 
whole course of 
national revenue and 
expenditure from 
1900 to 1949 can be 
examined in a two- 
page spread as here ?). 
And finally, “ for the 
convenience of 
addicts and abstainers 
alike,” a dozen illu- 
minating charts are 
brought together, of 
which a selection is reproduced with this article. 


Such a bald summary cannot hope to give much 
impression of the statistical riches which abound in the 
volume. Here is the record of the repercussions on the 
public debt and public finance of a half-century of 
immense change in social, political and economic life. 
In 1900, quoted securities amounted to £569 million, 
and the total debt to £639 million—say £15.56 per 
head. Bank Rate averaged in that year just under 4 
per cent, and taxpayers bemoaned a sharp increase 
from 8d. to 1s. in the £. In 1949, quoted securities 
had a nominal value of £12,534 million and the total 
debt and multiplied forty-fold to £25,332 million— 
nearly {506 per head. Bank Rate had remained 
immutable for a decade at 2 per cent, while the standard 
rate of income tax at 9s. was 6d. higher than the level 
to which it was raised in the first wartime Budget. 


Such random facts paint, in a very slapdash way, the 
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picture of the new financial orthodoxies that have become 
the mode in the last generation. A world war would have 
brought them into being in any event, but their seeds 
were far from dormant in the "thirties. The private or 
institutional investor in gilt-edged has only begun to learn 
the implications of these immense market changes. 
Modern techniques of official control over the gilt-edged 
market are as yet but dimly understood, even by those 
whose business it is to follow them—as closely as is 
possible from the outside. As the preface observes: 


The growth and application of departmental funds have 
always been a considerable factor in the market, and today 
they are probably the most important influence in it. 


But any attempt to measure this influence (as, for 
instance, in the article on the extra budgetary funds that 
appeared in these columns on June 17th) has to be quali- 
fied by so many “ifs” and “ buts ” that the non-official 
investor must always feel himself at a disadvantage in 
a market increasingly dominated by the Chancellor’s 
“ creatures.” An area of total ignorance extends widely 
over the Issue Department of the Bank of England and 
over the Exchange Equalisation Account. The authors 
of this book readily confess that “ only a little light ” is 
shed on official policy and technique by their analysis 
of the holdings of the National Debt Commissioners, 
though the bare figures in the first table are a sufficient 
illustration of their ever-increasing importance. 


These changes might be regarded as the flowering of 
monetary technique in its most modern form, but the 
preface shows that the roots dig deep into history : 
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. Departmental subscriptions to new loans, which are 
sometimes regarded as an essentially modern conception, do 
in fact constitute an old practice, a clause empowering the 
Commissioners to subscribe to any future new loan having 
been introduced, at the suggestion of Charles James Fox, 
into Pitt’s Sinking Fund Act of 1776 which brought the 
Commission into existence. There is an early example in 
1834 of the use of Savings Bank funds to ensure the full per- 
formance of a difficult conversion operation. 

Such was the puny precursor of the devices that a 
modern borrower can use to trim the market in his own 
favour. It is a technique as profound in its financial 
implications for this century as the discovery of the arts 
of central banking a hundred years ago. 


The selection of charts with this article calls for a 
brief word. The main chart distinguishes the growth 
of the quoted debt, the guaranteed i issues (much expanded 
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tae 31 Mar. 311 Mar. 31 Mar. 31. Mar. 3] 





1945 | 1946 1947 1948 1949 
i 
pes To | fm. ; fm. | £m. | {m. | fm 
HOoLpDINGsS | 
Quoted (direct and | | 
guaranteed) ...... 1,550 | 1,587 1,728 | 1,923 | 2.205 
Unquoted ........4.. 1,138 1,547 | 1,602 | 1,599 , 1,622 
WEE cs oh ook oe eka | 2,688 | 3,134 | 3,330 | 3,522 | 3,827 
Proportion OF TOTAL | 
Isst ES | | 
Quoted dire t an d of | % ! % | % % 
citindetende veers Y 12-94 | 12-05 | 13-08 | 13-79 | 15-24 
RN og ae 9-85 | 13-30 | 12-20 | 11-85 | 12-53 
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by recent nationalisation policy) and the unquoted debt 
(which includes Treasury Bills, TDR’s, Tax Reserve 
Certificates and the various popular savings issues). To 
give precision to the latest year’s figures the direct quoted 
obligations amount to £12,534 million, the guaranteed 
;ssues to £1,982 million, while securities not quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange total £12,892 million. 
Another chart (not reproduced here) shows the increasing 
weight of quoted debt represented by securities of shorter 
life. The present “age composition,” compared with 
1945, 1s tabulated below :— 


QvoTED SECURITIES ACCORDING TO LIFE 
Be 


({ million) 

- | Less | . | ) | i oa Govt. 

As at | than 5-15 | 15-25 | Over 25 | option 
March 31 | 5 vears years | years | yeals | to repay 
ab ks | i672 | 3072 | 1,561 | 1,523 | 3,350 
198. iai<x | 1,531 3,498 | 2,560 1,371 | 3,409 
1947 1,501 2,984 | 3,103 | 1,366 | 3,890 
048 2,023 2,160 3,093 1,361 | 3,888 
oo. | 2833 | Leis | 2833 | 137 | 3287 


An alternative title for this table might well be “ the tasks 
of the fifties.” 


The four charts in the large block compare the revenue 
and the debt service. The latter is now relatively far 
lighter in weight than in the twenties. It is sometimes 
suggested that a rise in interest rates would produce a 
ereat and immediate increase in the cost of debt service. 
The second chart, in conjunction with the table above, 
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suggests that this case is by no means so conclusive as its 
supporters are inclined to argue. The third chart gives 
an impression of the movements of average yields on 
stocks of varying life. Even a regime of strict monetary 
control, it is clear, does not guarantee uniformity in the 
relative returns on the different classes. The fourth 
chart shows that the rentier’s real return equivalent to 2.7 
per cent in 1900 has now dwindled to a mere 0.5 per cent. 


The only invidious aspect of dealing with a book of 
the dimensions and scope of British Government Securi- 
ties in the Twentieth Century is that any selection from 
its riches is bound to be scrappy. The work does not 
aim at any statement of investment principles or doc- 
trine ; it is content to establish the facts and to leave 
readers to their own interpretations. It provides layers 
of rich material for a dozen separate studies. If the 
inquirer is in search of the methods by which a popular 
democracy, burdened by two wars in a single generation, 
can make its debt burden tolerable, he will find the 
answers here. If he is interested in the precise techniques 
by which this has been achieved, he can turn to these 
pages for statistical corroboration. If he is attracted by 
nostalgic jobbing backwards (and there are few who are 
sufficiently strong-minded to resist the pains and 
pleasures of that much-condemned pastime) he will find 
these pages as irresistible as those of Whitaker or Wisden. 
It is fitting for The Economist to return the compliment 
to “ all who study or write about investment and finance,” 
which the authors offer in their dedication, by acknow- 
ledging to them its great debt for their contributions to 
the stuff of investment knowledge. 













“ Nine-tenths of wisdom 1s 
wise in time.” , 
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Business Notes 


Prices and Korea 


The Stock Exchange has made the best of the cheerless 
news from Korea this week—a little firmer one day and not 
so firm the next. In a quiet market, industrial shares have 
shown a few small rises—the Financial Times industrial share 
index stood at 112.0 in the middle of the week, compared 
with 111.1 a week earlier and 114.8 before hostilities began 
in Korea. The broad effect on gilt-edged has been to raise 
the yields on “ undated ” stocks by rather more than a shilling 
per cent with correspondingly smaller movements in the 
returns on the dated issues and shorts. Thus Old Consols 
which were yielding a copper or two more than 3} per cent 
on the eve of the Korean war now yield practically 3.6 per 
cent, while 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75 have fallen 
from a yield basis of £3 6s. per cent to £3 7s. 2d. per cent. 


Perhaps London’s evident willingness to await events is 
more realistic than Wall Street’s occasional flurries this week. 
If the international situation is really grave, it is difficult to 
rationalise the selling of common stocks which pushed the 
Dow Jones average down by §} points on Wednesday. In- 
deed, the key to the market situation surely lies in the 





i Pre- | Post {| Jan. June July July 
| Unit De- De- | 23, 10, 12, 
| valuation | valuation 1950 1950 1950 1950 
British :-— | | i 
Rubber... | d/h | 11} 123 | 158 243 27h 294 
Cotton (US) = 234 285 | WM 334 334 354 
Si cscs | £/ton 569 750 | 601 591 | 633 662 
Copper ae 140 =| «(153 186 | 186 185 
Reet soc sss = 654 874 | 873 | 127% | 127) 1273 
Seed sc. i 87} 122 Pa 9% ‘| 88 92 
Us a | i ' | i 
Rubber... | cts/lb. | 183 | 16 | 18 | 28) | 338 353 
Cotten (US) ee oe ee 318 4% | 3B | 3B 
2. , 4 ee 774 763 823 | «(87 
Copper ... ie ot a "mi 2 1 om a 
eee o 10 10 j | 15 ee Dn 
Eee «oss os i | mm | CU 11} se 
| | i 
Note : Korea was invaded on June 25th. 


inflationary implications of the Korean war. The commodity 
markets have certainly shown a sharper awareness of these 
factors than have the security markets. It is hardly surprising 
that rumours of commodity controls in the United States 
have multiplied in the past week, for the western world has 
been treated in the space of three weeks to a beom in com- 
modity prices of so far-reaching an order as to suggest that 
the tepid war had been heated up to boiling point. Rubber, 
after its recent salutary check, is now at 2s. §3d.—a record 
unchallenged since the restriction scheme of the mid- 
twenties. Tin, about which recent discussion has turned on 
the possibility of restriction of supplies, had by Thursday 
jumped by more than {100 a ton ; lead has recovered, and 
cotton is 2d. a lb. dearer. 


Such are the immediate consequences of superimposing a 
keener demand for rearmament purposes on an already high 
civil demand for basic raw materials. Here are the proximate 
consequences of inflation and the one thing that could reverse 
them would be a sudden outbreak of peace. Whether the 
commodity markets are safe in regarding this possibility as 
entirely remote could no doubt be argued. But it is remote 
enough, and the one certain consequence of Korea—whether 
the fighting ends quickly or not—is that it will touch off a 
major demand for rearmament and in all probability sustain 
high prices for all essential raw materials. In due course, no 
doubt, these consequences will not be lost on equity invest- 


ment. 
* * * 


Mr Menzies’ Mission 


During the past few days conflicting reports have come 
from Canberra about the financial implications of Mr 
Menzies’ whirlwind world tour—and, in particular, about 


the objects of the financial discussions he is expected to 
hold in London. There seems to be no doubt that he j 
hoping to negotiate some sort of dollar loan in America: 
he may even be going to angle for direct participation by 
American contractors in Australia’s development programme. 
It will be remembered that Australia found some initia! 
difficulty in implementing the 25 per cent cut in dollar 
imports agreed on at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
Conference in July, 1949. In November, indeed, the Chifley 
Government resorted to a draft of $20 million on the Inter. 
national Monetary Fund to enable it to reduce its drawing; 
from the sterling area central pool while still maintaining 
purchases of dollar capital goods. Since then the Australian 
investment programme has gone forward at a brisk pace. 
although some of the most cherished hydro-electric and other 
schemes have run up against shortages of capital equipment 
that only America can supply. There is, of course, no bind- 
ing obligation to prevent Australia from drawing dollars 
from the sterling area pool to purchase this equipment—the 
Commonwealth is not (officially, at any rate) restricted to 
any annual dollar quota. But it is obviously in the interests 
of all sterling area members, first, that Australia should 
place as many orders as possible in soft currency rather than 
hard currency areas ; and, secondly, that Mr Menzies should 
discuss any proposed increase in such drawings or an\ 
borrowing projects that involve future dollar commitments 
with the central banker of the area before his mission to 
America takes place. This, presumably, is the explanation 
of the London talks. 


Meanwhile, figures issued in Canberra show that a iaassive 
increase in Australian imports of vehicles and machinery 
from the sterling area reduced the Dominion’s external 
surplus on merchandise account from {A120 million in the 
eleven months to end-May, 1949, to £A8o million in the 
eleven months to end-May, 1950. Imports from the dollar 
area were kept well in check—the dollar deficit on trade 
account declining from $35 million to $30 million in this 
period. This welcome decline, however, may well have 
been due as much to the change in the price differential 
between sterling and dollar goods after sterling’s devaluation 
as to any startling efficacy of Australian import controls. 
Whatever the way in which the industrial development pro- 
gramme is to be financed, it is to be hoped that the infla- 
tionary pressure generated by it, as well as by the high level 
of export income and by what some quarters still believe 1 
be the undervaluation of the Australian pound will not now 
lead to a politically irresistible increasé in Australian demand 
for dollar consumer as well as dollar capital goods. 


* * * 


Six Months’ Surplus ? 


The provisional trade figures for Jume, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave to the House of Commons 
on Monday evening, are at once encouraging and disquitt- 
ing. The encouragement lies in the buoyancy of the export 
drive. The total value of exports for the month reached 
£175.9 million, compared with £182.7 million in May. June 
had only 25 working days ; thus the daily rate of exports in 
that month actually exceeded the record level of May. The 
disquiet rests in the further rise in the cost of imports 
which reached a new record of £238.6 millions, some {1° 
million more than in May. Imports normally rise to a peak 
in June and July, but the record figures for last month 


obviously owe much to the continued rise in commodity 
prices. 


The excess of imports (valued c.i.f.) over total exports and 
re-exports (valued f.o.b.) for the first half of the ye 
amounted to £220.5 million. The corresponding figure for 
the first six months of 1949 was {199.1 million and for the 
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second six months £230.4 million. If the figures for the first 
sx months of 19§0 are adjusted to a common f.o.b. basis 
(on the lines explained in a Business Note on page 1234 of 
the issue of June 3rd), a net visible deficit for the period 
of {70 million would result against a deficit of £57 million 
for the first half of 1949. The trend in invisible items is 
much harder to estimate with any certainty. In the first 
half of 1949 the invisibles yielded a surplus of £42 million, 
and in the second half £68 million. It is a fair guess that 
net income from invisibles this year should at least have 
equalled that of the second half of 1949. If so, Britain’s 
overseas payments for the first half of the year should 
balance and might even show a small surplus. The 
“Economic Survey” assumed an overall surplus of {50 
million for 19§0. ‘This is not yet outside the realms of possi- 
bility. But the Government’s overseas expenditure may well 
‘acrease in the coming months, and exports and income from 
invisibles would then have to expand at a much faster rate 
than at present if a surplus of this size is to be achieved. 


* * * 


terling and Dollar Oil 


While the attempt to settle the Anglo-American oil 
differences in principle as between governments shows every 
sign of being bogged down, the negotiations with individual 
companies have beer making progress in the last few weeks. 
The latest step is an agreement, made public this week, 
between the Arabian American Oil Company and the British 
Government. “ Aramco,” a partnership of four major 
American companies, has in the past sold its oil for dollars 
only; it has now agreed to take some sterling from the 
marketing companies which sell its product, and is to be 
permitted to use that sterling to pay royalties to the Saudi 
Arabian Government and to meet some other expenses in 
\rabia. These provisions indicate a potential saving of 
dollars to Britain, though it cannot be a large saving. More 
important, they have been taken in the United States to clear 
the way for the agreement with the Caltex Company which 
has been under discussion for so long. 

Caltex is the foreign marketing organisation of two of the 
partners in Aramco—California Standard and Texas Oil 
Company. Thus it is Caltex that markets some 60 per cent 
of the Arabian American output. Clearly there would not 
be a great deal of significance in the Aramco agreement if it 
were not to be followed by a further agreement permitting 
Caltex to handle sterling more freely than it has so far done. 
The Caltex negotiations, however, concern the oil of Bahrein, 
which is in the sterling area, more than they concern the oil 
of Saudi Arabia, which is not. The Caltex output from 
Bahrein has not yet been treated as sterling oil. The case 
is one in which the argument for “ sterling ” treatment of 
an American company’s output is particularly strong, and it 
will be surprising if the Caltex agreement is delayed much 
ionger. 

The derationing agreement at the end of May was 
followed quickly by two other agreements with American 
companies. The first, with Standard Vacuum (a partnership 
in the Far East of the Jersey Standard and Socony-Vacuum 
groups) permitted the Indonesian output of Standard 
Vacuum, so far as it is sold in the sterling area, to be treated 
as sterling oil. The second concerned the same two com- 
panies’ share of the output of Iraq Petroleum Company. To 
the extent that they sell this oil in the sterling area the two 
companies have agreed to take sterling for it and to make 
the sales through a joint British subsidiary, still to be 
formed, which will be subject to British taxation. In return 
they are permitted to sell some of their Iraq oil for sterling 
outside the sterling area. 


Although the details are complex the general tendency of 
these agreements is fairly clear. Britain saves dollars. By 
their agreement to take sterling for certain oil sales in the 
‘terling area, the American companies gain freedom from 
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the British Government’s “ substitution policy” there and 
a somewhat greater trading freedom in third countries. One 
result is that the substitution policy itself is beginning to 
look a good deal smaller than when it was first announced. 


* * 


Policy for Ironstone Workings 


_ The contrast between the meticulous and costly restora- 

tion of opencast coal sites and the condition in which some 
of the iron ore workings in the east Midlands have been left 
has puzzled many people, and few will be sorry that the 
energetic Minister of Town and Country Planning has 
decided to produce a policy for the iron ore workings. Dr 
Dalton visited the ironstone areas soon after his appointment, 
and (he said in the Commons last week) was “ greatly 
shocked” by what he saw. These are proper feelings. But 
it is desirable that a policy that is to be put into statutory 
torm—and which can have important industrial repercussions 
—should be produced in a state of calm rather than a state 
af shock, The iron and steel industry depends on home- 
produced ore for about half its production of pig iron, and 
this dependence is likely to increase in the next year or two. 
The industry is showing some concern lest the policy to be 
imposed may upset its production programme. 

The Minister’s statement of policy last week was more 
formidable in its language than in its content. “ Complete 
restorat.on, with replacement of topsoil ” is to be the formula 
for present and future workings, but the exceptions to the 
formula are so extensive that it may fairly be doubted whether 
the new order will differ fundamentally from the old. Where 
the length of face worked is so great that the cost of replacing 
the topsoil would be “ very high,” then topsoil may not, after 
all, have to be replaced. Where restoration to agriculture is 
“impracticable ” the worked land can be afforested, with or 
without levelling. The producers and landowners will bear 
three-quarters of the cost, and the Exchequer will bear the 
rest. This refers to present and future workings, which may 
well cover 31,500 acres of land in the next century or so. 
For the past workings that have not yet been restored there 
is to be a Government effort to bring about levelling and 
restoration to agriculture, either by the owners or by local 
authorities with Exchequer help. 

To this policy, in the general terms in which it now stands, 
no very urgent objection need be taken. It is true that there 
is a somewhat offensive imputation of “ past neglect ” against 
the firms concerned, which might not have arisen if they had 
been as good at public relations as they are at their work. It 
is also true that the presumption in favour of “ levelling ” the 
worked ground turns out to be entirely questionable when 
the actual ground is seen at close quarters. Experience may, 
however, supply a corrective—provided that the statutory 
Order that the Minister has promised is not drawn in a rigid 
way and does not fail to allow for the possibility that more 
may yet be learnt about the best treatment for ironstone 
workings. The matter, in short, needs care rather than haste. 


* * * 


Strip Mining and Steel Output 


Nearly half of the 8,577 acres worked for ironstone in 
Northamptonshire up to the end of last year has by now 
been restored to agriculture—though with by no means 
uniform success. Only 900 acres have been planted with 
trees. But if the iron ore producers decide the matter, the 
proportion to be planted with trees will increase very greatly 
as the depth of the workings and the size of the excavating 
machines increase. The reasons are to be found partly in 
the methods of heavy mechanised excavation ; to leave the 
land flat the excavators would require to do their work 
twice, and thus their output would be cut by half. Another 
reason lies in the geology «f the area: where the excavators 
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have to dig deeper than about 35 feet they encounter a thick 
band of limestone lying on top of the ore, and the sites in 
their final state are strewn with limestone boulders that defy 


- Cultivation. To restore sites of this kind fully to a cultivable 


state would cost, in the iron ore producers’ estimate, some- 
thing like £950 an acre—perhaps twenty times as much as 
the land, as agricultural land, is worth before mining. 


These facts have influenced the producers to adopt their 
present policy, which is to leave most of the land in the 
“ hill and dale ” formation (a somewhat kindly description of 
the ugly serrated state in which the excavators leave it) and 
to plant the slopes with trees. Experience in strip mining 
districts of the United States, and more recently in North- 
amptonshire itself, has supported this policy by showing 
that conifers grow better on the slopes of the serrated land 
than on sites that have been levelled. To level the land 
may often be worse than useless. Stewarts and Lloyds, who 
are the biggest ironstone producers in Northamptonshire, 
have their own forestry department and tree nurseries and 
have gone a long way towards demonstrating the value of 
afforesting the “ hill and dale.” Since much of the ironstone 
mining in Northamptonshire will eventually have to go 
underground—and will therefore need timber—the indus- 
trial value of these plantations may eventually be high. 

. 


The expansion of British steel output is continuing ; 
figures released this week show that the crude output was 
8,309,000 tons in the first six months of 1950, and this is 
351,000 tons more than in the first six months of last year. 
As the programme stands at present, the expansion will go 
on until an annual rate of output of some 18,000,000 tons 
is reached in 1953. This will not happen, however, unless 
home ore production is expanded ; indeed, since supplies of 
German scrap are expected to fall off, even the present 
output cannot be maintained without an expansion of pig 
iron production based partly on greater supplies of home 
ore. It is an unpleasant fact, therefore, that the steel 
production programme requires iron ore to be mined in 
Northamptonshire on a large and increasing scale. Rigid 
orders to level and restore the sites would reduce the supplies 
of ore and add greatly to their cost ; so it seems doubtful 
whether, once the probable consequences have been faced, the 
Government will insist on revolutionary changes. 


* * 


Record Rise in Tin 


Tin has shown a spectacular rise in the past week ; on 
Tuesday it jumped by £16 a ton and on Thursday by as 
much as £30 a ton. The closing quotation on Thursday was 
£692} a ton, compared with £615} a week earlier and {5914 
on the Friday before fighting started in Korea. Prices on 
the New York market have kept pace, rising from 76% cents 
a lb. (equivalent to £611 a ton) on June 24th to 87 cents 
(£696 a ton) last Wednesday. There is as yet no sign that 
the United States Munitions Board has increased its pur- 
chases for the stockpile or that consumption has increased 
in America, in Britain or on the Continent. Users of tin 
have in the past tended to hold only minimum working 
stocks. Now that supplies from the Far East might be 
affected_by any spread of hostilities, there has been a rush 
to rebuild inventories. The demand has come mainly from 
European countries. 


Will this sharp rise in price be more than temporary ? 
Once stocks have been replenished (and assuming always 
that supplies from Malaya and Indonesia are uninterrupted) 
some adjustment in the market might perhaps follow. The 
Ministry of Supply has done nothing to check the rise by 
offering metal from stocks. Since the London market was 
re-opened in November the Ministry has followed a cautious 
policy in releasing tin, on the ground that as tin is an 
important dollar earner, a larger dollar income may be 
secured by sustaining the price. Even in the past week, its 
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offerings on the market, though increased, have not been 
on a large scale. 


Tin has many uses in war, but it is Jess vital than it was, 
The development of alternative materials was successful in 
the last war and new techniques then developed with sub. 
stitutes have continued since. But tin is still being accumy. 

cents per th 
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lated by the American stockpile and in recent months the 
Munitions Board has acquired almost the entire output of 
the Texas smelter. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has recently agreed to buy tin concentrates from Bolivia 
in the current year at 4 cents a lb. below the average price 
for the month in which delivery is made. The Texas smelter 
will thus be assured of the major part of its raw material. 


* a” x 


Argentina and Meat Supplies 


The negotiations between Britain and Argentina on the 
price of meat for the second year of the five year contract 
are still dragging on. Meat, of course, is only one item on 
the agenda; remittances to Britain is the other and 
the two are inextricably bound together. But despite the 
length of time which has already elapsed without agreement 
there are signs that some progress is being made. Recent 
reports in particular indicate that Argentina is becoming more 
conciliatory. Shipments of meat are continuing and even in 
larger quantities than Britain expected ; the invoice price !s 
subject to later adjustment. Since home killings in Britain 
will reach their seasonal peak in the next few months and 
since the supplies of home produced meat are likely to reach 
their highest level since the war (judging from the increase 
this year in the number of cattle over two years old), Britaia 
may find these larger shipments of Argentine meat some- 
what embarrassing. In view of this prospect, the British 


offer to Argentina of {90 a ton against £97 10s. last year 
seems reasonable. 


Britain is likely to be faced in the autumn with a surplus 
of meat, but the surplus would of course be only seasonal. 
World production, according to a revised study published a 
fortnight ago by the Commonwealth Economic Committee,” 
is still below its prewar level, while exports of meat are still 
15 per cent smaller than in 1938. Production in Britain 
last year was less than three-quarters of its prewar level, 
while output in most countries of western Europe has yet ' 
recover fully from the effects of the war. But at least there 
are signs that output is increasing. 


World exports of beef in 1949 were about 12} per cent 
below their prewar level. Exports from Argentina alone were 


* “Meat, 1950.” HMSO. 5s. (net). 
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“TIME-MASTER 


has streamlined my day!’’ 


YOUR SECRETARY too will find that the new Dictaphone 
Time-Master proves a real blessing. It saves so many 
interruptions, and so much running about. 

‘Time-Master gives her time to become a real assistant to 
you: she can get more done in far less time. She need never 
he called in from whatever she is doing to take a letter. 
Dictation interrupted by a caller never wastes her time. 
Letters and memoranda — there they are, perfectly recorded 
on Memobelts for her to transcribe when it’s most convenient. 


PERFECT RECORDING ON THE MEMOBELT 
The little plastic Memobelts — each one taking 15 minutes 
dictation — give crystal-clear recording. They fold flat for 
filing and can be posted in a standard envelope — up to 
ten at a time for a 24d. stamp. 


EASY TRANSCRIBING 
There are simple controls for volume, tone and speed; a 
pedal to backspace and repeat dictation as often as require d. 
Backspacing is uniform, measured and instantaneous. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger than 
aletterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and reproduction. 
3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place finding. 4. Simple 
automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expendable 
Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide service, 


Dictaphone dependability. 





Write for TIM E-M ASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. 0 
107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. BRANCH OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
LREDS NEWCASTLE LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST 
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NICKEL AND CLOTHING 


Do you know that nickel plays an important 


part in the production of our clothing ? 


Take wool, for instance . . . the 


_ equipment used on the sheep farms, 


the plant for producing the yarn, the tanks 
for dyeing it, the machinery for weaving 


it into fabrics, even the sewing machines — in 


| all these nickel is present, toughening 


and strengthening the metals used in their 


| construction, making them staunch 


against the attacks of wear, corrosion and heat, 
Thus nickel is contributing to the 

efficiency of the tools and equipment 

with which Britain is achieving 


her recovery. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 
Sunderland House + Curzon Street + London + W.1 
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30 per cent smaller although production was 15 per cent 
larger than in 1938. Before the war, Argentina accounted 
for well over half of the world exports of beef and veal. The 
gap between output and exports has been caused by increased 
domestic consumption in the postwar years, an increase which 
the Argentine Government has encouraged. World exports 
of pigmeat are also very much smaller than before the war ; 
last year they were less than one half of the 1938 figure. On 
the other hand supplies of mutton, lamb and canned meat 
were very much larger than before the war, but their increase 
was not sufficient to offset the decline in exports of beef and 
pigmeat. On present reckoning it may take at least two years 
before world exports of meat are large enough to enable 
Britain to abolish rationing. A change of policy by Argentina, 
however, could reduce this period appreciably. 


* * * 
Standards of Air worthiness 


The Air Registration Board is awaiting confirmation of 
an agreement with the American Civil Aeronautics Board by 
which all 1950 certificates of airworthiness issued by the 
British authority will be accepted by the Americans. The 
importance of such a step can hardly be exaggerated. Either 
registering authority has been able hitherto to refuse to 
approve an aircraft already certified as airworthy by the other, 
and although the British have accepted the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s certificates for the American aircraft bought for 
British airlines, reciprocal treatment by the American 
authorities was thought unlikely. The present tentative 
agreement has been reached by technical men on the basis of 
the technical points which determine the safety of a machine. 
It needs to be approved by the political authorities in Wash- 
ington, but the chances of success are thought to be better 
than those of previous attempts which started on a political 
instead of a technical level. 


On this occasion the political opposition may carry less 
weight than in the past. The reciprocal recognition of 
certificates of airworthiness removes one device that cou'd 
have prevented the purchase of British aircraft for operation 
by American airlines. But it must now be clear that the 
American aircraft manufacturers, whatever protection they 
get, cannot for some years catch up with the British develop- 
ment of gas turbine civil aircraft. In the circumstances the 
American airlines may need freedom to buy British machines. 


Once approved, the agreement will last until February 
when the standards of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation are expected to replace it. The draft standards 
which were drawn up, largely in accordance with American 
ideas, have never been accepted. When ICAO meets in Paris 
soon, the American delegates are expected to accept certain 
British counter-proposals on climb and performance stan- 
dards and there seems a good chance that an international 
standard will be agreed ; the British proposals have already 
been accepted by the other members. 

Few British aircraft now holding 19§0 certificates of air- 
worthiness have a potential market in America. The Viscount 
is the only gas turbine aircraft to have a full certificate yet, 
but the Viscount 700, the production model that is due to 
make its first flight next month, differs in some respects from 
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the prototype and does not inherit the certificate automati- 
cally. The Come has still some tests to complete before it ha; 
a full certificate, and the same is true of other gas turbine 
aircraft. Of the piston-engined aircraft with current certifi- 
cates, only the smaller ones with no American equivalent 
are likely to prove popular with American operators. The 
12-seat de Havilland Dove has already been the subject 
of a separate successful negotiation with the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board. Improvements were made in the engine 
performance to bring it up to American requirements, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board was then prepared to accept 
the British board’s assurance that the Dove met American 
standards. The new agreement would make such formalities 
unnecessary. 
* * * 


Producing Polystyrene in Britain 


The first of two British plants for the production of the 
plastic polystyrene—that of Monsanto Chemicals Limited— 
comes into production in the middle of the month. A smaller 
plant built by Petrochemicals Limited is expected to start 
production later in the year. Sales of polystyrene have risen 
rapidly in the United States since 1945. It is said to have 
the best insulating properties of any thermo-plastic ; it is 
unaffected by acids, alkalis and most other materials ; i: 
moulds accurately, keeps its dimensions, and is lighter than 
other similar plastics. In the United States, mouldings have 
been used to replace zinc die castings, aluminium, steel, 
glass, paper and laminates. Domestic appliance manufac- 
turers take the largest tonnage, but considerable quantities 
go to the motor, aircraft, radio and electronics industries. I: 
has the militarily useful property of giving a good perform- 
ance at low temperatures. 

Until this month, British supplies have depended on 
imports of polystyrene by Monsanto from its parent com- 
pany, which is the largest producer in America. These 
imports were permitted only on the understanding that 90 
per cent of the final products were re-exported. The regula- 
tion is now expected to lapse, but until there are British 
supplies of styrene (which is polymerised to produce the 
plastic) Monsanto will imports its styrene from the company’s 
Texas plant. These plans were made before the expanded 
operations of the synthetic rubber plants created an Ameti- 
can shortage of styrene, but the tonnage required is a negli- 
gible fraction of total American production and is, therefore. 
expected to be unaffected. The company considers the new 
British plant to be the finest of its kind in the world, and is 
unlikely to starve it of materials, The dependence on 
imported styrene is temporary, but its duration depends on 
events which are only partly within Monsanto’s control. A 
styrene plant is being built at Grangemouth by Forth Chemi- 
cals Limited, a company formed in April by Monsanto and 
British Petroleum Chemicals Limited. This will provide the 
Newport polymerising p!ant with its raw material. Through 
its connection with British Petroleum Chemicals, which is 
jointly owned by Distillers and Anglo-Iranian, the styrene 
plant expects to get the ethylene and benzene needed as raw 
materials. Both will be produced by the Anglo-Iranian 
catalytic cracking plant which will be part of the Grange- 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO, 252 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent., being 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months ending 
August 31, 1950, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches 
on and after September 1, 1950, to shareholders of record July 31, 1950. 
By Order of the Board, B. Strath, London Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C,.2. July 13, 1950, 








DOMINION OF CANADA 


FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, the BA CES will be STRUCK at the close of business 
on August 1, 1950, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend.—For the Bank of Montreal, Financial — a of the 
Government of Canada in London, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. July 1, 1950 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 3}% INSCRIBED STOCK 1952 


NOTICE is hereby given in order to prepare the Warrants for 
interest due September Ist next, the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be struck on the night of 
August Ist, and that on and after August 2nd, the Stock will be 
transferable ex dividend, 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(Registrar of the above Stock). 


2 H. V. Martin, Assistant Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. July 11, 1950. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 

The College propends to award a Post-Graduate Studentship !" 

the Faculty of Arts for full-time research in Arts, Commerce. 

Economics or Law. The value of the award is £250 for one academic 

year, renewable for a second year. Further particulars may b¢ 

obtained from the Registrar, whom applications in triplicate 
should be sent not later than July 31, 1950. 

C. MEGGITT, Registrar. 
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mouth refinery. The Petrochemicals plant will supply 
materia's to those plants in its group which make polystyrene 
and the styrene co-polymers used in paint manufacture. 


* * * 


Exchange Account’s Profit 

The current Exchequer return duly records the issue to 
the Exchange Equalisation Account of the additional £300 
million to which the Chancellor referred in his statement on 
gold reserves last week. Previous increases in the resources 
of the account were specifically authorised by statute, by the 
insertion of clauses in successive Finance Bills in the ’thirties. 
Under legislation passed at the outbreak of war, however, 
when the amount issued to the Account stood at £575 million, 
the Treasury was empowered to sanction further issues with- 
out limit and without seeking specific parliamentary approval. 
Not until last week was there any need to utilise 
these powers, so that the latest increase brings the total issues 
to the Account up to £875 million. The purpose of this 
increase is quite clear. It results from the substantial recovery 
in Britain’s gold holding and from the steep increase in the 
cost of buying gold with depreciated sterling. After the 
resultant depletion of the Fund’s sterling assets. it had little 
or no resources available for making any further purchases. 


The operation has, however, caused some mystification— 
on the grounds that the sterling worth of the holding of gold 
and dollars at June 30th last, calculated at the current 
exchange rate, was £865 million—or only {10 million (not 
£69 million, as was inadvertently stated in these columns last 
week) below the new total of sterling issues to the Account. 
This does not mean, however, that virtually the whole of the 
additional £300 million of sterling was already bespoken. 
Roughly $5 per cent of the present gold holding was acquired 
at dates prior to devaluation, and since Bntain “ scraped 
the barrel” in the early years of the war, it can reasonably 
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be presumed that the whole of this proportion was bought 


_ when sterling stood at $4 to the £. If the remaining 45 per 


cent is priced at the current rate of $2.80, the aggregate cost 
of the total holding would be about £720 million. 


Even this calculation, however, does not quite dispose of 
the mystery, because it indicates that at June 30th the sterling 
cost of the holding was already roughly £145 million in 
exccss of the total sterling resources that had then been issued 
to the Account. It is just conceivable—though rather im- 
probable—that the authorities had been anticipating the issue 
of additional sterling, and had found some internal account- 
ing device for providing the funds in the meantime. A much 
more probable explanation, however, is that the whole of the 
difference between the former borrowing powers and the 
actual cost of the gold represents additional sterling resources 
accruing to the Account, not through issues from the 
Exchequer, but from dealing profits on gold and exchange in 
earlier periods. In particular, the depreciation of sterling 
in 1939 meant that the Account secured considerable profits 
when its gold holdings were resold in the early phase of the 
war. This explanation seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
this week’s increase in the total of outstanding Treasury bills 
occurred almost wholly in the internal portion of “tap” 
bills, indicating that the Exchange Account had not already 
encroached upon the additional £300 million for gold pur- 
chases—and perhaps even had some residue of its earlier 
resources still in hand. 


* * * 


Agreement on West Indian Sugar 


At long last, agreement has been reached between 
Britain and the West Indian sugar producers on the terms of 
a five-year contract for the period opening in 1953. The 
negotiations started in November. In January Britain offered 
to buy 640,000 tons of sugar a year (out of total exports from 





* Lead’ exclaimed my Uncle Toby, ‘ Lead, Tristram, is the general metal in which they fashion the soldiery—and 
the officers also. Where, pray, would your fortifications be, or the cannon-balls, or the Barricados were it not for 


Lead ?— tis a prodigious metal’ (here my Uncle blew his nose)... 





batteries, pottery, glass 


Tristram Shandy, Chapter 96 


UNCLE TOBY'S 


REGIMENT OF LEAD 


Since Uncle Toby’s time, Lead has been on the march. . . 
Special Lead Alloy is supplied for the manufacture of toy soldiers 
(a useful dollar earning export) but Lead in many forms is needed for 


a wide variety of industries earning hard currency, from cables to 


even television sets. 


Associated Lead are experts in the manufacture of Lead Compounds and Lead Alloys. 


CED ASSOCIATED LEAD .scsscsnes ones 


Ibex House, Minories E.C.3 
LONDON 


Crescent House, 
NEWCASTLE 


Lead Works Lane 
CHESTER 
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the West Indies of 900,000 tons) at prices “ which would 
assure reasonable remuneration to efficient producers.” This 
offer formed part of a general agreement with Commonwealth 
producers, and the West Indian delegation alone raised 
objection, demanding that Britain should contract to buy 
725,000 tons a year instead of 640,000 tons. 

The negotiations were based on the assumption that 
Britain’s unrestricted requirements for sugar would be 
2,550,000 tons a year, and this total was divided among the 
various suppliers. To increase the West Indian share of the 
British market would have meant a corresponding reduction 
in supplies from other sources. Other Commonwealth 
producers were not willing to have their “ allocations” 
reduced, and the proposed “ quotas” allotted to Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic had already been cut to a minimum. 

The new compromise has taken the form of an under- 
taking by Britain to make a spec‘al examination of the posi- 
tion in 1953, the first year of the new contract. If British 
consumption proves to be higher than the basic estimate, the 
guaranteed quantities will be increased in proportion. To 
quote from the joint statement: “ For example, if consump- 
tion proved to be § per cent above the estimate, the offer 
would be to increase the guaranteed quantities by at least 
5 per cent.” The intention of the British Government ‘s 
that, once sugar rationing ends, a period of six months should 
be allowed for sugar consumption to settle down, after which 
a review of the guaranteed quantities from Commonwealth 
producers would be undertaken. 

This solution to a somewhat bitter controversy seems 
reasonable enough. The West Indies put in a strong plea 
for special treatment because of their peculiar social problems. 
But the Min‘stry of Food had to consider other producers 
within the Commonwealth and outside, particularly in view 
of the possibility of a new international sugar agreement. At 
the meeting of the International Sugar Council a fortnight 
ago, supplies of sugar for the “free market” for the crop 
year ending August 31, 1950, were estimated at 5,090,000 
tons, aga‘nst estimated requirements of 4,600,000 tons. 
There was little prospect of this surplus being reduced. The 
council thereupon adopted the special committee’s report 
which suggested that a marketing scheme for sugar should be 
prepared to stabilise prices between agreed upper and lower 
limits—following, presumably, the pattern of the 1937 
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agreement. The report has now gone to the goveramenis 
of member countries for consideration. 


* * * 


Soap Versus Soapless Detergents 


The Ministry of Food hinted some time ago that soap 
might be derationed. The date has now been announced— 
September roth. The Ministry will retain control over the 
supplies of oils and fats, and the maximum price schedules 
will continue. In these circumstances it seems that de-ration- 
ing is a strictly limited measure. Coupons will be abolished, 
But trading freedom for soap manufacturers will not be 
achieved until they can procure their own supplies of ray 
materials at or below prices ruling in the world market. 


The Minister of Food in his annoucement this week, 
said nothing about the allocation of supplies of oils and fats 
to different manufacturers. Will they be able to bid agains: 
one another for particular vegetable oils which are not 
plentiful 2? Or will raw materials continue to be allocated 
in proportions related to a datum year ? The latter method 
seems to be the most likely, but to the extent that it assures 
to inefficient producers a certain output it may prevent the 
consumer from getting all that he wants of the brands that 
he prefers. 

Derationing of soap will test the contention that soapless 
detergents have made headway in recent years largely 
because soap has been rationed. Since the soap ration has 
not been fully taken up for some months past, the distribu- 
tion of demand between soap and soapless detergents may 
not be materially altered after September roth. The quality 
of soap has improved noticeably in recent months and if 
manufacturers are able to obtain the materials they require 
this improvement—an important element in the competitive 
strength of soap—will no doubt continue. Soapless deter- 
gents are dearer than soap but they have advantages in 
hard water areas and in certain industrial uses. They are, 
however, limited in quality and output in Britain by a 
shortage of certain raw materials, and until these limita- 
tions are overcome it may prove necessary to reduce the 


selling prices of soapless detergents in order to hold their 
present market. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Record and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
appear in the Supplement: British Electric Traction; John Brown and Company; Richard Thomas and Baldwins; E. K. Cole. 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 


WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


(1919) 


DEMAND NOW IMPROVING 


MR L. W. FARROW’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Wiggins, Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, was held on July 6th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr 
L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. (chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. Barnes) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, end was taken as read : — 


Trading conditions during the year 1949 
proved to be the most difficult since the 
beginning of the late war. These unsatis- 
factory conditions applied to the higher- 
grade papers throughout the industry and 
there were a number of factors which caused 
them. I referred to some of them in my 
statement submitted to the last annual general 
meeting. The more important were :— 

(a) The licensing system which controlled 
the distribution of paper was, with few 
exceptions, discontinued 3 


(b) The price of the principal raw material 
used by the paper trade namely, wood pulp, 
continued to fall throughout the year ; and 


(c) Three successive reductions were made 
in the maximum prices of paper controlled by 
the Board of Trade. 


PAPER STOCKS 


Prior to the cessation of licensing, stocks 
of paper had been built up by consumers and 
merchants, and with the cessation of licensing 
and the price reductions stockists naturally 
took the opportunity of working down their 
stocks. This process resulted, of course, in 
a much reduced demand for fresh supplies 
of paper. Your Board, however, kept your 
company’s mills running full time until the 
month of July, when, owing to an accumula- 
tion of stocks, certain of the mills had to be 
put on short time. In addition, the St. Neots, 
Basted and Annandale mills were closed. 
The St. Neots mill had been closed formerly 
in the year 1931, but was reopened in the 
year 1940. when we were compelled to close 
our Dover mill owing tp the bombardment of 
that town, The nnandale mill was 
scheduled to be closed just before the out- 
break of war, but with the much increased 
demand for paper during the war period the 
decision to close the mill was postponed. 
During the last two years the Basted mill 
was largely engaged in the manufacture of 
abnormal orders for speciality papers for 
foreign countries, and with no fresh orders 
forthcoming it was decided also to close that 
mill. The two latter mills are the smallest 
in the group. 


I referred last year to the difficulties in 
the export markets due to import restrictions. 
During the year 1949 these import restric- 
tons were intensified and several of our 
traditional and important markets were 
entirely closed to us, although we held very 
large orders from our customers in those 

ets. 


Our merchanting business, both at home 
and abroad, also suffered from the unsatis- 
pe ai trade conditions to which I have 

erred, 


Towards the end of the year, with stocks 
reduced, conditions became more satisfactory 
and by the end of the year all our mills, with 
the exception of those that had been closed, 
were running full time. 


DEMAND FOR SPECIALISED PAPERS 


The demand for our specialised papers 
such as photographic base, greaseproof paper, 
machine accounting card, etc., was not. 1 am 
glad to say, affected by the conditions referred 
to above, but the Board of Trade controlled 
maximum prices for these papers at an 
unremunerative level. 


In my last statement, I referred to the 
refusal by the Board of Trade to take into 
account, when fixing maximum prices, the 
increase in wages negotiated with the unions 
in the year 1948. I regret to say that the 
Board of Trade have not yet been persuaded 
to reverse their decision. 


Owing to an increase in the production of 
our lower-grade papers, the output of our 
mills in 1949, notwithstanding the reduction 
in the production of high-grade papers, 
showed an increase of 2 per cent. on the 
peak year of 1948, but the sales of our own 
productions were lower by 1 per cent. In 
addition, there was a substantial reduction 
in the turnover of our merchanted papers. 


I usually refer to our subsidiary, Pirie 
Appleton and Company, Limited, and was 
able to report last year a record turnover. 
The envelope and manufactured stationery 
trade during 1949 throughout the country 
unfortunately followed the same trend as that 
which was experienced generally in the paper 
trade, and the turnover of our subsidiary 
company showed a substantial reduction 
compared with the two previous record years. 
Production commenced at the two new Pirie 
Appleton factories in the Union of South 
Africa towards the end of last year, and your 
Board consider that these units will, in due 
course, prove of value to Pirie Appleton and 
Company, Limited. I am glad to report that 
the principal subsidiary company of that 
company—namely, A Armstrong and Com- 
pany, Limited, of Dublin—had a successful 
year’s trading. 


PROGRESS OF NEW PROJECTS 


I will now deal with the progress of the 
three new projects: — 


(1) The alterations to the buildings at our 
Chartham mill and the installation of new 
plant and machinery specially designed for 
making natural tracing paper, were completed 
during the year and the machine was started 
up in the month of September. Manufac- 
ture of natural tracing paper 1s entirely new 
to our group and, in fact, to this country. 
While obtaining experience of and making 
adjustments to the machine, lower-grade 
papers had to be manufactured. In order to 
supply our customers’ needs following the 
dismantling of the old machine, the tracing 
paper we had been supplying for some years 
had to be manufactured at other of our mills. 
All this proved 4 costly matter, with the 
result that a loss of £67,032 was incurred. 
The loss, being of an exceptional nature, has 
been provided for by a transfer from contin- 
gencies reserve. I am glad to say that we 


have largely overcome the initial difficulties 
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and the product now being made at Chart- 
ham mill is being sold not only in this 
country, but in the world markets. 


(2) The new mill at Wooburn Green for 
the manufacture of photographic base paper 
was completed early this year and is now 
engaged in producing photographic base 
paper fully up to standard. 


(3) The new mill in South Wales for the 
manufacture of tissue paper is nearing com- 
pletion and your Board hope that manufac- 
ture will commence on the first of the three 
machines in July, followed by the other two 
machines in August and September, respec- 
tively. The output from the mill has been 
sold for several months ahead in anticipation 
of production. 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 


During the year 1949, we continued to 
Calry Out certain repairs and renewals te our 
mills and other properties which had, of 
necessity, been postponed during the war 
period. The total cost of repairs and 
renewals for 1949 amounted to the substan- 
tial figure of £618,457. During the war 
period, we built up reserves to meet these 
deferred repairs and those executed during 
1949 have been charged against that reserve. 
You will remember that in the years 1946, 
1947 and 1948 the deferred repairs executed 
were charged against the revenue account. 
No final agreement has been reached with 
the Inland Revenue with regard to the allow- 
ance to be made against excess profits in 
respect of the expenditure to which I have 
referred, and as deferred repairs are still being 
executed it will be some time before a final 
settlement can be made. It is interesting to 
record that during the years 1946 to 1949, 
inclusive, the sum of {2,104,584 has been 
spent on repairs and renewals, being an 
average of £526,146 per annum, compared 
with £140,753 average expenditure during 
the immediate prewar years. 


During the year 1949, your Board decided 
that it was in the interests of the group to 
manufacture high-grade papers in the Union 
of South Africa. Negotiations were con- 
cluded with South African Pulp and Paper 
Industries, Limited, for an interest in that 
company so that arrangements could be made 
for the manufacture at their mill of your 
group’s papers for the South African market. 
Your company subscribed for 320,000 shares 
of 10s. each at the price of 25s. per share. 
On the other hand, South African Pulp and 
Paper Industries, Limited, undertook to 
acquire one of your group’s paper machines. 
The machine has been dismantled and is 
being rebuilt, reconditioned and extended in 
the engineering shops at our Stoneywood mill. 
We anticipate that it will be re-erected at 
Johannesburg by the beginning of 1951. The 
machine will be capable of producing most of 
the papers which have been made by the 
group and hitherto exported to the Union of 
South Africa. It is satisfactory to note that 
the shares in South African Pulp and Paper 
Industries, Limited, now stand on_ the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange at the price of 
46s. per share. 


MILL FOR AUSTRALIA: 


During the past year, we have been 
investigating the possibility of establishing a 
mill in Australia. A site has been acquired 
and consideration is being given to the 
designs of buildings and machinery. 


As from April 1, 1950, the paper mills in 
this country, for the first time since the 
beginning of the late war. have been free to 
purchase their requirements of chemical 
wood pulp, although the consumption of 
wood pulp is still controlled. The maximum 
prices fixed by the Board of Trade have been 
freed from control for a limited number of 


types of paper. 
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THE ACCOUNTS 


With regard to the accounts, changes in 
the capital structure have occurred during the 
year by the issue of the balance of the deben- 
tures and the capitalisation of reserves which 
are referred to in the directors’ report. 
Reference is also made therein to certain 
withdrawals from reserves created in past 
years to meet contingencies and changes in 
paper prices and stock values. I would also 

ention that the discount on the issued 

bentures and the expenses in connection 
with the bonus share issue and debenture 
issue have been charged to the contingencies 
reserve. Im past years, in calculating the 
provisions for income tax on the profits of 
the year, credit was taken for the income tax 
recoverable in respect of debenture interest 
payable in the year of assessment. Your 
directors have now eliminated this credit by 
making a further provision of £16,504 out of 
the contingencies reserve. 


The particulars of fixed assets, etc., and 
details of capital and revenue reserves, are 
set out in schedules 1 and 2, respectively. 


TRADING PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The consolidated trading profits of the 
group for 1949, before deducting the expenses 
enumerated, show a decrease of £831,642. 
After allowing for repairs and renewals (other 
than deferred repairs), pensions, interest on 
loans, amounts set aside for obsolescence and 
renewals and increases in specific reserves, 
the profits before taxation amounted to 
£323,079, compared with £1,019,668. Add- 
img thereto investment income and with- 
drawals from specific revenue reserves 
referred to in the directors’ report), and 

ucting taxation, dividends of subsidiaries 
applicable to outside shareholders and profits 
retained in subsidiary companies, etc., the 
profit of Wiggins, Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, amounts to £300,886, comp 
with £408,568. 

It will be seen that your directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 23 per 
cent, free of tax, making, with the interim 
dividend, a total of 33 per cent., free of tax, 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1949, 
which, taking into account the bonus issue of 
shares, is at the same rate as was paid for the 
year 1948. After transferring to contin- 
gencies reserve the sum of £35,000, the 
carry-forward is higher at £62,196 by 
£1,342. 

TURNOVER AND COST ITEMS 


TI give below a table showing the relation- 
ship of the various items of cost, reserves 
and dividend to £1 of turnover for 1949:— 








1. Raw materials, purchases and stores ...... 13 4 
2. Wages, salaries, pensions and social 
MOSUL ~ < kdugtnctacsuesieddecstbesnctiepapoes 3 10 
3. Fuel and electric power 1 0 
4. Rent, rates and expenses 7k 
Fe AREER +. peanyoceqranvecsesacevenvensesesnpetees 4} 
19 2 
RCOOt CRI ois, cnaccinindvncceisertincinns 4 
Amounts set aside for obsolescence d. 
and renewals and reserves ...... 3} 
Less: Withdrawals from reserves 3k 
8. Net payments to debenture and stock 
IUD vckccvancentcupianmaerconsesenbenbssts 5} 
2.2 © 


The cost of the new mills and extensions 
has turned out to be a good deal in excess 
of estimates, in addition to which our 

terest in the South African Pulp and 

aper Industries, Limited, has necessitated 
the provision of £400,000. The group at 
December 31, 1949, still had commitments of 
1,075,000 in respect of new mills, exten- 
and foreign properties. Provision has 

had to be made for the financing of 

of wood pulp and esparto grass, which 

1939 had been provided entirely by the 
ernment. Arrangements have been made 
the current year as a temporary measure 
meet these financial requirements by loans 


from our bankers and the establishment of 
acceptance credits. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the prospects for the 
current year, I am glad to say that the im- 
provement in the paper trade, which began 
towards the end of last year, has since 
been fully maintained. Not only have all 
the operating mills in the group been work- 
ing full time, and, in some cases overtime, 
but our order books are so full as to cause 
us some embarrassment. In addition, the 
demand from the export markets has con- 
siderably improved, and in some of the 
countries where licences to import were un- 
obtainable, they are now being granted. The 
position at the new mill at Chartham has 
improved, the new Wooburn Green mill is 
in full operation and the new mill in South 
Wales will be in operation during the latter 
part of the year. Should the present satis- 
factory trade conditions continue, the profits 
for the current year should be fully up to 
those the group was earning prior to the 
year 1949. The maximum prices of con- 
trolled paper have been increased by the 
Board of Trade «nd the prices of “free” 
paper have also been advanced, owing to the 
increases in the cost of production due to 
the rise in the price of raw materials, in- 
cluding wood pulp and esparto, following the 
effects of devaluation. 

It is my pleasant duty once again to thank 
our employees, both at home and abroad, for 
their loyal work and co-operation during the 
past year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividend as recom- 
mended was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr J. R. 
Illingworth, was re-elected; and the re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, and Messrs 
Wade, Harrison and Company, having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 





RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held in London on July 27. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. J. Welch, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts. 

Our gross income of the past year was 
£102,076, equal to earnings of 4.1 per cent 
on the issued capital. After deduction of ad- 
mimistrative expenses and taxation the net 
income amounted to £52,688 compared with 
£56,651 in the preceding year. The directors 
propose maintaining the dividend at 5 per 
cent. for 1949, carrying forward £119,008 in- 
to the current year and leaving the dividend 
equalisation reserve of £50,000 intact. 

At the end of the year the surplus of 
current assets over liabilities and proyisions, 
including the proposed dividend, was 
£23,699 ; addition of investments at cost 
£3,114,693, gives an assets total of 
£3,138,392, covering issued stock of 
£2,469,384 and the reserves and surplus of 
£669,008. 

As to the prospects for the current year, a 
welcome return of several rubber-producing 
companies to the dividend-paying list has 
been made in recent months, and prices re- 
cently and a ruling for rubber and tea 
point to a welcome further expansion. The 
full benefit of the recent rise in prices will 
not be realised by the Trust during 1950, but 
so far gross dividends received by the Trust 
for its holdings in tea and rubber companies 
amount to over 50 per cent above those re- 
ceived for the same period in 1949, It 
ian thlayen wi aoeome sao ten 

year more sati 
those of 1949. oe 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation Limited wij 
be held at Princes House, 93, Gresham Stree: 
E.C., on August 9th. aa 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman : 

The profit for the year before taxation has 
increased from £456,336 to £698,857, but, as 
United Kingdom taxation has increased from 
£243,440 to £403,438, the net profit is only 
increased from £212,896 to £295,419. After 
paying the increased dividend the balance of 
undistributed profit for the year is £111,877, 
compared with £41,766 for 1948. 

After a break of nearly eight years the 
London Metal Exchange was re-opened on 
November 15, 1949, for dealing in tin. We: 
welcome even this limited return to a free 
market. 

Our organisation is widespread. Through the 
British Metal Corporation and Henry Gardner 
and Company it is represented in Australia 
(Sydney and Perth), in Canada by the British 
Metal Corporation (Canada) Limited, and 
Drew Brown Limited (Montreal and Toronto), 
in South Africa (Johannesburg), India (Cal- 
cutta and Bombay), in Malaya by Sandilands, 
Buttery and Company Limited (Singapore, 
Penang, Kuala Lumpur), and in Cyprus. The 
group trades in and markets non-ferrous 
metals and minerals, rubber and many kinds 
of produce, timber and other materials. It 
provides coal-washing plant, ventilation plant 
and other specialist engineering and meuallur- 
gical equipment. It is engaged in a general 
import and export business and furnishes 
allied shipping, insurance, secretarial, finan- 
cial, technical and statistical services. The 
various branches and associates show salis- 
factory progress though, naturally, for the 
most part, it is gradual, 

The rubber business of Henry Gardner and 
Company has continued to be active and 
satisfactory during the past year. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


During the year the British Metal Corpora- 
tion acquired the entire share capital of 
Brandhurst Company Limited, whose main 
business consists of agencies for the sale of 
cobalt, radium and chemicals. 

Our associated company in Australia, the 
British Metal Corporation (Australia) Proprie- 
tary, Limited, has also expanded its business 
in the following directions. It has purchased 
the entire share capital of a company in 
Sydney named Goodall and Company, whose 
business consists, amongst other things, of the 
distribution in Australia of timber-working 
machinery and machine tools. This distribu- 
tion covers both goods.fabricated in Australia 
itself and also imported goods. We hope that, 
through this investment, we may be able to 
take part, through the distribution of capital 
goods, in the increasing industrialisation of 
Australia. Our Australian associated company 
has also acquired the business of G. N. Thorp 
and Company, who are engaged in a general 
import and export business. 

Finally, our friends, Consolidated Tin 
Smelters, and the British Metal Corporation 
(Australia), have recently purchased outright 
the business of Sydney Smelting Company, 
one of the two tin smelters in Australia. 

During the year Government control of 
hardwoods ceased, except in the case of a few 

types. This development has increased 

turnover of our two timber companics, 

Forest Hardwoods Limited and Richard H. 
Keeping Limited. ; 

I am glad to report that the large Huntington 

Mining end Suacting Canspeny of Canada by 
melti 

the Sink and Binet Coceenaian of New York 

came into operation in May, 1949, and is 

successfully treating up to 10,000 tons daily. 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LIMITED 


WIDER RANGE OF MANUFACTURING INTEREST 
LARGER SALES TURNOVER BUT PROFIT MARGIN LOWER 
MR L. P. O’BRIEN’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Laporte Chemicals Limited was held on 
Tuly 10th at Luton, 

"Mr L. P. O’Brien, the chairman, presided, 
end in the course of his speech, said ;— 

The consolidated profit, at £533,644, is up 
ty £38,011, as compared with 12 months 
ago. but this year we bring in for the first 
ume £39,459 from Hunt Brothers (Castle- 
ford) Limited, representing nine months’ 
profits to March 31, 1950. Hunt's accounts 
cover a 15-month period from January 1, 
1949. but as the actual date of acquisition 
was July 5, 1949, an amount representing 
six months’ pre-acquisition profit has been 
treated as a capital item and credited to 
coodwill in the consolidated balance sheet. 

Without this addition to our group figures, 
cur profit on a comparable basis with last 
year would show a decrease of £1,448, which 
is not unsatisfactory in view of the changes 
in world trade conditions which have been 
experienced. 

You have heard so much from others 
about the disappearance of the sellers’ mar- 
ket in favour of the buyers’ market that I 
need only confirm that the easy selling days 
for chemicals are finished in the export mar- 
kets, and as good as over in the home market. 
We maintained belief during the past 11 
years that one day sterner competitive con- 
ditions would prevail and, as we shaped our 
policy accordingly, we face the future with 
confidence that our employees will continue 
to be gainfully employed in producing 
essential products which are well-nigh indis- 
pensable to modern standards of living, 
backed as they are by good processes and 
modernised plants. 

During recent years we have increased our 

research staff to cope with the wider pro- 
gramme of investigatory work undertaken 
by the company. This policy already has 
been amply justified by the results, and now, 
es the laboratories built in 1936 are quite 
inadequate to house the increased number 
of scientific research workers employed and 
to be employed over the next few years, we 
are engaged in building at Luton, at an 
esumated cost of £50,000, additional labora- 
tory accommodation, also a new experimental 
plant house where we shall develop new 
processes and methods before embarking on 
large-scale production. 
_ Twelve months ago we retained undistri- 
buted profits in the group of £115,992. In 
spite of this reinvestment and those of 
previous years, we have just held our pre- 
vious profit level, but not our former profit 
margin on the increased sales turnover, nor 
cur former rate of profit on the increased 
total capital invested. 


SATISFACTORY TRADING OF HOME COMPANIES 


With minor exceptions the home com- 
Panies showed satisfactory trading profits, 
and we were particularly gratified that our 
new subsidiary—Hunt Brothers (Castleford) 
Limited—came well up to expectations. John 
Nicholson and Sons Limited, as usual since 
they joined us, kept well abreast with other 
companies in the group. 

National Titanium Pigments Limited was 
able to increase output and sales of titanium 
cxide and titanium pigments ; consequently, 
this subsidiary made a satisfactory profit 
without increasing selling prices last year. 
NTP. is not likely to expand the present 
Tate of production from the existing plent at 
Luton, but as the home and overseas demand 
for this product is increasing and we believe 
‘hat we can obtain a justifiable share of the 


future estimated market, N.T.P. is now 
engaged in building a new, bigger and better 
designed plant to be known as Battery Works, 
Stallingborough, North Lincolnshire, which 
will cost about £1,500,000 over the next few 
years. 

The new N.T-P. site of about 60 acres is 
on the south bank of the River Humber, 
between Immingham and Grimsby. We plan 
to build a jetty at which essential imports 
of raw materials from overseas can be 
received in barges loaded ex ships from ad- 
jacent ports; also, water-borne coal from 
Yorkshire coalfields. Rail facilities exist with- 
in a short distance of the site, from which an 
extension can be made into the works. We 
are advised there is a good labour market 
to be drawn on from Grimsby, which needs 
other than the traditional outlet for the 
knowledge and skill of its menfolk. 

The world production of titanium oxide 
has steadily increased over the last 25 years. 
The product continues to find uses in new 
fields of application and N.T.P. feels confi- 
dent in opening out in a bigger way and of 
ability to keep abreast in the forward march, 
both scientifically and economically. 

The results of our Australian subsidiary 
company were adversely affected by the 
disastrous general strike which occurred in 
Australia in June, 1949. The current finan- 
cial year of this subsidiary commenced on 
July 1, 1949, and as resumption of work did 
not occur until some weeks after that date, 
their results will again be affected by short 
production. Meanwhile, that company has 
increased and improved its plant and pro- 
cesses. 


SELLING PRICES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


Much of the business of the parent com- 
pany is concerned with the manufacture and 
sale of hydrogen peroxide, and you may be 
interested to learn that we have not increased 
the selling price of this product for over 
two and a-half years. In the meantime, raw 
material, electric power, fuel prices, wages, 
holiday costs, salaries, packages, freight costs, 
and expenses have increased substantially 
over that period, but by applying the greater 
knowledge gained from our researches and 
investing in improved plant, and on the basis 
of making and selling more hydrogen 
peroxide from the Luton plant than ever 
before, we have held our costs down in spite 
of the higher amortisation charges we must 
make on the more costly replacement plant 
which we have installed, thereby achieving 
a good trading result without the need to 
ask our customers to pay higher prices. 

New hydrogen peroxide plant purchased 
by additional capital subscribed two years 
ago is now coming into successful operation, 
and the sale of the output will provide a 
further support to our policy of keeping 
prices of our hydrogen peroxide and 
peroxygen compounds down as low as 
possible. 

Unfortunately, we could not repeat that 
performance so far as prices of some other 
of our products were concerned—notably, 
the barium compounds, sulphuric acid, 
sodium sulphide, and detergents—but we 
have pursued a moderate price policy. 

The buildings, plant, and equipment of 
the companies in the group have been main- 
tained in a good state of repair, and, in addi- 
tion, £95,925 has been set aside to meet 
depreciation of fixed assets. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
dividends were approved, and the reuring 
directors were re-elected. 
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RICHARD THOMAS & 
BALDWINS LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Limited will be held on 
August 3rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman and joint 
managing director, Mr E. H. Lever :— 


The company has had another good year 

both in respect of output and of trading. ‘The 
balance of the trading accounts of the group 
at £6,514,211 shows an increase of £183,000, 
Extraneous and non-recurring profits were 
lower by £108,000 but on the other hand 
larger profits were made on realisation of 
stocks, following price increases, the improve- 
ment in results from this cause being £400,000 
against £185,000 in the previous year. 
_ Once again our group bears a heavy charge 
for United Kingdom taxation, the figure this 
year being as high as £3,289,000. At a time 
when so much money is required for modern- 
isation and development this drain on our cash 
resources is a serious matter. 


Although a Government Committee has 
been set up to report on taxation, its recom- 
mendations can, at best, only affect the 
incidence of this burden and I feel that we 
can expect little real relief until Government 
expenditure is drastically reduced. The Profits 
Tax is a heavy impost and that it should be 
levied on undistributed profits in these times, 
as well as on distributed profits, seems 
inequitable. 


The dividend recommended, with the 
interim dividend already paid, makes 15 per 
cent. for the year, less income tax. This is 
the same rate as for the three previous years 
and is the maximum payable under the pro- 
visions of the Iron and Steel Act. It may 
interest you to know that the 15 per cent. 
dividend expressed as a percentage of equity 
capital employed in the Parent Company is 
7.75 per cent. 


IMPROVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


We have proceeded steadily with our schemes 
of modernisation and reorganisation and re- 
pairs and maintenance deferred during the 
war years are being gradually overtaken. 
During the year our expenditure on Capital Ac- 
count amounted to approximately £1,750,000. 


The effect of the general rise in transport 
charges which operated as from May 15, 
1950, will be to increase the manufacturing 
cost of finished steel by 10s. a ton. So far as 
the Steel Industry is concerned it has been 
decided not to pass on this additional cost to 
customers by way of an increase in prices. 

It is now over three and a half years since 
our collieries vested in the National Coal 
Board. Judging by the leisurely pace at which 
matters are proceeding, it threatens to be 
several more years before the individual 
collieries receive the compensation due to 
them. I am glad to tell you, however, that we 
are taking active steps to bring about a more 
rapid settlement. 


The Iron and Steel Bill became an Act in 
November, 1949. The vesting sections of the 
Act come into operation at the earliest on 
January 1, 1951, and at the latest on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, unless the Government 
recognise at this late hour the folly of taking 
over an industry which is serving the country 
efficiently and well. In the interests of our 
workpeople, our customers and stockholders 
and the country generally, it is my hope that 
the vesting sections of the Act will never 
become operative. 

I am confident, that, left free from state 
interference the iron and steel industry in 
general, and your company in particular, will 
continue to prosper. 


* 
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SPEAR & JACKSON, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 
MR A. K. WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Spear & Jackson, Limited, was held on July 
7th at the staff dining-room, Aetna Works, 
Savile Street East, Sheffield, Mr D. J. 
Haggie, the deputy-chairman and managing 
director, presiding in the absence of the 
chairman and managing director, Mr A. K. 
Wilson. 


The following is an extract from Mr A. K. 
Wilson’s circulated statement: — 


REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR’S WORKING 


The year 1949 has been a memorable one 
in that, in spite of a falling off in the lumber 
trade and a consequent fall in the turnover 
of our Canadian and American subsidiaries, 
the turnover of the Group as a whole has 
again exceeded £1,000,000. In spite of 
difficulties emcountered, the turnover of the 
parent corapany shows an increase of 
£100,000 over that of 1948. Research is con- 
stantly going on and improvements in 
methods of production and in the company’s 
products are being sought. By close co- 
Operation with our agents all over the world 
our products have been kept prominently 
before our customers overseas, and in spite of 
difficulties arising from import restrictions, 
quotas and the like, a large export trade has 
been maintained. The demand of the home 
market for our goods has continued as great 
as ever, 

In the latter part ot the year, the devalua- 
tion of the pound brought substantial orders 
and very many inquiries from overseas 
buyers. Whilst every effort is made to absorb 
new business, the needs and requirements of 
our old and valued customers are not 
neglected. Conversely, devaluation has 
materially affected the costs of production of 
certain of our products. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Available profits cotal £126.965, compared 
with £81,055 for 1948. The appropriation 
to general reserve, £15,000, is the same as 
last year, and the sum of £10,000, as against 
£25,000, is placed to the special reserve 
against increase in cost of replacement of 
fixed assets. In addition to the foregoing, 
appropriations have been made to the follow- 
ing reserves for specific purposes :— 


(i) Deferred taxation reserve—benefit from 
initial allowances—{10,000. 


(ii) Stock reserve—{£40,000. To minimise 
any unexpected fall in the level of prices. 


(iii) Amount appropriated for the purpose 
of writing down the value of the investment 
in associated company—{10,000 


DIVIDENDS 


The dividend on the preference shares for 
the year has been paid, requiring a net sum 
of £2,200. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares for the year of 
15 per cent. (the same as last year), which will 
absorb a net sum of £13,612. 


Balance to be carried forward.—After 
giving effect to the foregoing appropriations 
and recommendations, the sum of £26,153 (as 
against £25,243 at December 31, 1948) 
remains to be carried forward to next year. 


8ALANCE SHEETS 


In the balance sheet of Spear & Jackson, 
Limited, it will be noted that current assets 
at £639,222 compare with £528,546 at 
December 31, 1948. The liabilities side 
shows deferred liabilities at £98,205, com- 
pared with £85,246 last year, and current 
liabilities £254,359, compared with £243,025. 
Included under these headings you will find 
the reserves for taxation, as follows :— 


(a) Under deferred liabilities: the reserve 
for income tax on the profits of the year, 
which is not due for payment until Januar 1. 
1951, £57,000. 


(b) Under current liabilities: the reserves 
against outstanding tax liabilities on the 
profits of prior years, £111,845, and also the 
estimated liability to profits tax on the profits 
of the year, £23,000. 

During the past year a number of out- 
standing raatters affecting excess profits tax 
liabilities have been cleared up, but there are 
still one or two items of major importance 
remaining to be settled. Adequate provision 
against any liability on these items is included 
in the provision of £111,845 mentioned 
above. The excess of current assets over 
current and deferred liabilities at December 
31, 1949, is £286,658, compared with 
£200,275 at December 31, 1948. The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows the position ~ 
the Group as a whole. 


PENSION SCHEME 


The inauguration of a pension scheme for 
the staff and executive directors of the com- 
pany has been under consideration for some 
time and the directors now consider that 
such a scheme should be started. It will 
therefore be my pleasure t> propose a resolu- 
tion at the annual general meeting that the 
directors be authorised to negotiate and carry 
into effect a scheme on such terms and con- 
ditions as they deem appropriate. 


GENERAL 


During the year under review increasing 
difficulties have been encountered in the 
export trade. Many countries have imposed 
import restrictions under which only certain 
goods may be imported into their territories, 
and these must be within the validity of 
import licences granted for a specific value. 
This has necessitated very careful super- 
vision of production. In spite of these 
restrictions and the dearth of shipping space 
an increased export business has been 
achieved. 


Scarcity of labour stil! continues to be a 
source of worry and a limiting factor in pro- 
duction. In particular, the saw trade is short 
of young men to take up the trade. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Under prevailing conditions of world trade 
and increasing competition, it is obviously 
impossible to make long-term forecasts. 
However, on the evidence of the first three 
months of the current year our prospects 
remain good. Turnover so far has been at 
least equal to that of 1949, and we look for- 
ward to another satisfactory year. 


In conclusion, I would like to pay high 
tribute to the company’s management, staff 
and employees, to whose co-operation is 
attributable the very high standard of output 
which has been achieved. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meetins 
of The Metal Box Company Limited, w,; 
held in London on July 13th. The account; 
showed a profit for the year of £820,974 
after taxation, against £655,372 the previous 
year. 

The Ordinary Dividend was maintained a 
20 per cent. 

The Capital and Revenue Reserves 4; 
shown by the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
total £6,390,246 against £5,843,466. 

The following are extracts from the review 
by the chairman, Sir Robert Barlow, which 
accompanied the statement of accounts :— 

The profit this year is the largest the Com- 
pany has earned, The increase arises (a) 
from the greater amount of business done, 
which has risen to over £26,000,000 o: 
£4,236,000 more than last year (b) from the 
benefits now accruing from the expenditure 
of £5,259,000 on buildings and machinery 
over the last five years and (c) from the 
greater activities overseas. 

There is so much ill-informed talk now-a- 
days about profits that it is worth while to 
spare a moment to think about them The 
profits of The Metal Box Company have in- 
creased steadily over the years. They have 
done so because the business itself has 
grown. The profits would not have become 
bigger unless the business had. But it is just 
as true that the business would not have 
grown bigger unless the profits had. 

As I have said, we have spent £5,259,000 
in five years on buildings and machinery 
Where did this money come from? 
£2,293,000 of it was from profits earned and 
retained in the business. And /£2,966,000 
was fresh capital invested in the Company by 
the public of the United Kingd om, India and 
South Africa. 

During the same five years we have paid 
stockholders £1,254,000 as dividends on their 
investment, and paid the State £3,454,000 as 
taxation. 

The rate of profit which, before taxation, 
is 7 per cent. on the business done in the 
United Kingdom, is certainly not exorbitant 

We have endeavoured to maintain good 
wages and good conditions of employmen: 
and believe it to be our first duty. 

For the sixth year I have to report that the 
shortage of tinplate remains as a grave handi- 
cap to the Companys activities at home and 
overseas—and therefore to its customers 
Every major wartime restriction on its usage 
inevitably remains until this shortage is over- 
come, ’ 

Despite statements to the contrary in 
various quarters, I see no early prospect of 
any alleviation. Indeed, owing to the in- 
crease of world demand, the shortage is be- 
coming more acute—for production in this 
country is still only 70 per cent of prewar. 
This brings about very real harm to the can 
ning industry at home and consequently to 
agriculture. ; 

It is imperative both that production 
should be increased and that the significance 
of the injury to the home trade should be 
appreciated by those responsible for alloca- 
tions for export. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
Complete copies are available on request 
from the secretary, the Metal Box Company 
Limited, The Langham, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held 
at the conclusion of the annual meeting new 
articles of association were adopted and 
resolutions were passed increasing the 
authorised capital of the Company 
£6,700,000 and applying the sum of 
£1,806,385 from the Premiums on Shares 
Account in paying up in full 1,806,385 
ordinary shares of £1 each to be allotted 35 
fully paid bonus shares to Ordinary Stock- 
holders. 
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ROYTON TEXTILE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS SINCE 
FORMATION 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The first annual general meeting of 
Rovion Textile Corporation Limited, was 
held on July 12, 1950, at the offices of the 
Corporation, Vine Mill, Royton, Lancs. 
Colonel J. B. Gartside, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., 
D.L., J.P., chairman, presided, and in his 
review which was circulated with the report 
and accounts said: 

The accounts submitted give the result 
of nine months’ trading of the Corporation 
ended March 31, 1950. It will be appre- 
ciated they represent the initial period since 
our inception, 


SOUND FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


I think you will agree, after careful study 
ef the accounts, that the Corporation, by the 
manner of our formation and acquisition of 
the properties has been well conceived, and 
is already established on a sound financial 
structure, having in the first trading period 
dealt with the formation expenses, £6,196, 
and a very considerable balancing charge of 
£75,000. We are indebted to our profes- 
sional advisers for their able guidance and 
advice in the formation of the Corporation. 


The accounts as submitted are presented 
in a simple form, can be considered satis- 
factery, and I think with the notes thereon 
require no further comment from me. 

The Corporation has been accepted by 
the Board of Trade as eligible for the re- 
eguipment grant under the Cotton Spinning 
Re-equipment Subsidy) Act, 1948. Since 
cur incorporanon some’ £70,000 has been 
expended in re-equipment, in addition to 
£124,000 spent in the mills since 1945 prior 
10 their acquisition. 


NEW MACHINERY 


Contracts have been placed for further 
conversions and new machinery amounting 
to approximately £250,000. A major portion 
ol this total expenditure will rank for the 
Government subsidy. 


This expenditure was necessary, and is 
jusufied if we are to progress ; it will result 
in a material increase in production of cotton 
yarns in more varied forms and packages to 
meet the demand of manufacturers. 


Sandy No. 1 Mill has been scrapped, but 
is production capacity has been replaced by 
the installation of additional new plant at 
Sandy No. 2 Mill. 


Production during the period shows a 
satisfactory increase over that of the trans- 
feror companies in the same period in the 
previous year. The labour force has been 
wementen and production per operative is 
igher 


GOOD DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


_ The products of the Corporation are giv- 
Ng satisfaction, and are in good demand 
over a well-spread field of manufacture for 
both home and export markets. Our order 
18 considerable, and we have reason 
‘apart from political and international 
potentialities) to face the immediate future 
with confidence. 


on Corporation is in its infancy, and has 
pe lusty desire of all healthy infants to 
a progress and ever seek new fields 
or its activities, for the betterment of the 


'rde and in its own and the national 
nterest, 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I wish to tender on my own behalf and 
on behalf of all our shareholders our deep 
appreciation of the splendid and loyal service 
of the management, staff and employees in 
the mills of the Corporation since our in- 
ception, a most difficult time for all con- 
cerned, which has contributed materially to 
the progress achieved, and to pay tribute 
to that singleness of purpose which has been 


SO apparent throughout and is so essential 
tO success. 


The report and accounts for the nine- 
month period ended March 31, 1950, were 
adopted. 

A final dividend of 6 per cent. on the 5s. 
shares was declared, making 10 per cent. 
for the period, equal to 13} per cent. per 
annum, less income tax. 

Colonel J. B. Gartside and Mr. William 
M. Holden were re-elected directors. 





THE GOLDEN HOPE .- 
RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The Golden 
Hope Rubber Estate Limited, will be held 
on July 31, 1950, in London. The following 
is an abstract of the address of the Chairman, 
Sir Eric Macfadyen, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

From the trading and profit and loss 
account you will see that the output of 
rubber accounted for is 5,691,807 !b., com- 
pared with 5,815,507 lb. last year. The 
season was not a particularly good one for 
crop. The net proceeds at £285,328 were, 
however, better by a matter of £10 
in spite of the slightly lower output. The 
cost of production was £188,157, against 
£205,278, being some }d. per Ib. cheaper, 
in spite of the lower crop—a reduction in 
cost per pound highly creditable to the 
Management in these days. The net profit 
fer the year, after charging £41,243 for 
taxation in the United Kingdom and Malaya, 
amounts to £47,210. We have made alloca- 
tions of £22,022 to cultivation and replace- 
ment reserve (partly to offset this year’s 
expenditure of 12,022 charged to that 
reserve), and of £1,585 to rehabilitation 
reserve. We also write off £6,560, represent- 
ing the book cost of approximately 200 acres 
cut out under the Japanese and which has 
not been replaced. If you approve the pro- 
posed 10 per cent. dividend, we shall carry 
forward £25,836, against £22,717 brought in. 

Our net planted acreage is now 9,747 acres 
—made up of 6,318 acres of rubber planted 
in 1927 and earlier, 3,349 acres planted since 
that year with selections, and 80 acres of oil 
palms. 


THE RUBSER MARKET 


Even at the peak of the recent rise in 
prices, at which no great quantity of rubber 
was marketed, as producers had been selling 
forward without reserve on the rising market, 
rubber was still below its prewar value in 
relation to commodity markets generally. At 
prices ranging between Is. 6d. and 2s. landed 
London, the East would be prosperous and 
rubber should be attractive to the user. 


COMMODITIES AND THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


The importance of rubber in the general 
economic set-up is now better appreciated 
in governmental circles. The man in the 
street, however, is little aware how largely 
the sterling problem is a problem of overseas 
trade. 

Rubber.—There appears to be every pros- 
pect that US absorption of natural rubber 
may reach 1,500 million Ib. this year: if 
stockpiling calls for another 150 million, 


imports will amount to, say. 1,650 million Ib. 
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If the same proportion of US imports as last 
year is taken from the British East that will 
amount to about 825 million Ib. On the 
assumption that these realise an average of 
only 21 cents (in May the price touched 34 
cents) this would represent, say, $173 million. 

lin.—Of tin, in concentrates and metal, 
the US is unlikely to require to import less 
than 220 million Ib. in 1950. If it takes 110 
million lb. from the sterling area, at a price 
of 75 cents, that will represent $82.5 million, 

Cocoa.—A considered estimate of US 
requirements of cocoa from the sterling area 
indicates an import of not less than 330 
million Ib., probably of about $75 million 
value. 

Wool.—Woo! was worth to the sterling 
area some $110 million last year. In 1950 
Dominion exports to US may approach 190 
million Ib. and may fetch about $1 a pound. 
At say, $180 million, the contribution from 
this source may this year surpass that of 
rubber. 

Rubber, tin, cocoa and wool by themselves 
—without reckoning other valuable com- 
modities-—may thus be expected to contribute 
over $500 million to the sterling dollar 
equation. 

Home industries are making a valiant and 
successful endeavour to improve their exports 
to the US—the leading items being textiles, 
spirits, automobiles, machinery, pottery and 
glass, etc. To all of these devaluation has 
so far on balance been of assistance. The 
$200 million or so they realised between them 
in 1949 may be substantially jmproved upon 
in 1950. Taking a sanguine view let us nut 
the value at $250 million. The compar.son 
then between overseas and home is of the 
order of two to one. 

In these days when perforce we must all of 
us be statisticians and economists I think it 
is of some importance that this aspect of the 
make-up of our precarious trade balance 
should be more widely understood. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


BUSINESSES WELL MAINTAINED 


The 2Ist ordinary general meeting of 
Timothy Whites and Taylors, Limited, was 
held on July 13th in London, Mr Louis 
Nicholas, J.P., F.C.A., (chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 


ment by the chairman for the year ended 
December 31, 1949: 


The businesses of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the year taken as a group, have 
been well maintained. On the chemists side 
of our retail businesses there has been an in- 
crease in the general trade. 


In the household and hardware side there 
has been a slight fall in turnover, while our 
wholesale supsidiary and our manufacturing 
subsidiary have continued to face constantly 
increasing competition. 

The trading profits and sundry income of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the year 
were £1,153,711 as compared’ with 
£1,183,519. This latter figure covered 53 
weeks of trading as against 52 weeks for the 
year under review. 


The net profits, including the dividends 
received from subsidiaries, were £335,668. 
This sum has been dealt with, £150,000 
being carried to general reserve and the divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares maintained at 
324 per cent. 


Since January 1, 1950, sales show a small 
decrease as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. Since May Ist last, the 
percentage allowed to be added by the 
chemists to the cost of goods supplied by 
them for National Health prescriptions has 
been halved. This reduction is being re- 
sisted by chemists and the dispute has been 
referred to arbitration. 


The report was adopted. 
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JEREMIAH AMBLER & SONS LIMITED 


(Worsted and Mohair Spinners) 
RECORD RESULTS 
MAJOR EDWARD BEDDINGTON-BEHRENS’ STATEMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Jeremiah Ambler and Sons Limited, was 
held on July 7th, in London, Major E. 
Beddington - Behrens, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts fcr the year ended 
December 31, 1949, and was taken as 
read : — 

I am again in a happy position, for the 
sixth year running of my chairmanship, of 
being able to present shareholders with 
record results. Prefits for the year ending 
December 31, 1949, after all provisions, 
except taxation, were £217,868 compared 
with £198,219 for the previous year. Our 
turnover increased by 6 per cent., due mainly 
to increased production from our new mill 
at Carrickfergus near Belfast. This increased 
production was obtained with approximately 
the same labour force as was employed the 
previous year. The carry forward on profit 
and loss account is increased from £138,484 
to £217,489. This amount is equal to over 
7 years’ preference and ordinary dividends 
at the present rates (£30,271). Our liquid 
position remains satisfactory, current assets 
of £1,082,141 (including cash and tax reserve 
certificates of £240,482) exceeding current 
liabilities of £325,295 by £756,846. During 
the year we have authorised the issue of 
£300,000 4} per cent. debentures of which 
£150,000 have been issued to finance the 
re-equipment programme of the group, and 
as the re-equipment proceeds further issues 
will be made as required. 


A “RESTRAINED” DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


As you will see in the summary at the back 
of the balance sheet, over the last six years 
the company has distributed £107,161 in 
dividends on ordinary shares compared with 
earnings cf £854,797 and payments of 
£505,770 in taxation. In other words, over 
this period shareholders have received divi- 
dends of approximately 12 per cent. of 
earnings and paid out 59 per cent. cf earnings 
in taxation. Your directors have therefore 
considered a way of giving some additional 
distribution to shareholders requiring the 
minimum depletion of the company’s assets, 
and consequently recommend in addition to 
the ordinary dividend of 14 per cent. as paid 
in previous years a bonus of approximately 
2% per cent. in ordinary shares by capitalising 
the small amount of £7,244 out of the large 
reserves accumulated. This amount equals 
exactly one £1 bonus share for every £38 of 
stock held, and would only involve an 
increase of £558 in net dividend for a full 
year at the present rate. Provided no unfore- 
seen adverse circumstances affect your com- 
pany in future years, your board will 
endeavour to maintain this small bonus dis- 
tribution in future, and for that reason are 
asking you to pass resolutions to increase 
the ordinary share capital. The dividend of 
14 per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
represents approximately 1} per cent. gross 
on the estimated capital employed in the 
business and compares with earnings of 73 
per cent. This still represents a very 
* restrained ” distribution. 


A YEAR OF HIGH ACTIVITY 


The period under review was one of high 
activity in the worsted spinning industry, in 
common with all other branches of the wool 
textile industry. We therefore experienced 
a steady demand for all qualities of our pro- 
duction, our customers feeling it essential 
to cover their requirements far ahead. 


The labour supply remained difficult 
throughout the year, and at the beginning of 
the year the machinery in operation was with 
difficulty maintained at high activity. The 
location of Midiand Mills in the centre of 
the city made the labour problem more diffi- 
cult than at other units, and in the earlier 
part of the year a considerable amount of 
machinery remained inactive. This, I am 
glad to say, has now been corrected, partly 
by obtaining mcre hands from a distance 
and partly as the result of internal reorganisa- 
tion, considerable machinery redeployment 
and new equipment. This latter together 
with the institution of an incentive bonus 
produced higher pay packets within the 
general wage agreement framework. Recon- 
struction of the canteen at Midland Mills 
w4s finally completed and has proved very 
satisfactory. 

In equipment, the large - scale pro- 
gramme at Britannia Mills of Christopher 
Waud and Company continued, with the 
receipt of much of the new equipment long 
on order. This together with the recon- 
structed buildings, is making this unit a very 
efficient concern. You will see from the 
accounts that there still remains on order 
with manufacturers an additional amount of 
machinery to the value of £100,950. This 
will be installed during the current year at 
Britannia and Midland Mills. For new 
equipment very long delivery dates are still 
required by machinery manufacturers who 
through Government direction are giving 
quick delivery for export which unfortunately 
speeds the modernisation of equipment of 
our foreign competitors. 


SUCCESS OF TWO-SHIFT SCHEME 


As I stated in the last two years, pro- 
duction costs ere higher than previously and 
still rising, thus narrowing the margin of 
profit which can only be maintained by in- 
creased production and increased efficiency. 
Our Ulster subsidiary, with its good activity, 
made a substantial contribution to the 
Group’s turnover. Shareholders will re- 
member, as I have previously mentioned, we 
put into practice there our experiment in 
two-shift operation in worsted spinning. 
This rovtine is now satisfactorily accepted 
and I am glad to record greatly increased 
production, assisted by the incentive bonus 
instituted some twelve months ago. 

Broadly speaking, it may be expected that 
the U.S.A. will continue to have the largest 
influence on our trading fortunes. The ebb 
and flow of their buying from the rest of the 
world must continue directly and indirectly 
to affect the buying of customers from a firm 
like ours. Despite gloomy forebodings, | 
anticipate no recession during the coming 
year in the U.S.A. Our own production is 
fully sold forward to the end of the year. 
I am therefore confident of again being able 
to present you with satisfactory results next 
year. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the great help which your 
deputy chairman, Lord Barnby, has given 
to the business. His unique experience of 
the wool textile industry has been of the 
utmost value. I also wish to congratulate 
your managing director, Mr John S. Ambler, 
and Mr Little, Mr Seager, Mr Hindle and 
Mr Crowther, directors of the subsidiary 
companies. as well as the staff and work- 
people of the whole group, upon the excellent 
results achieved. 


The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted. F 
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HOVIS LIMITED 


STEADILY RISING SALES 
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The fifty-second ordinary general meeiip2 
and the adjourned fifty-first ordinary gener! 
meeting of Hovis Limited was held on July 
7th in London. ' 

Mr J. F. Morton, the chairman, in 
course of his statement, said : The accouns 
are in respect of the year ended March 3} 
1949. ; 

Hovis sales were fully maintained during 
the year and, in spite of difficulties, they gr. 
now showing a steady and most : 
increase. 

I am sure you will pleased with the 
strength of the group revealed in the consoli. 
dated balance-sheet. 

The consolidated profit and loss accoun; 
shows that the profit earned by the group 
amounted to £428,647, as against £407,698 
Taxation has absorbed £220,035, and the ne: 
profit remaining amounted to £204,087. as 
against £176,593 for 1947-48. The brak: 
which taxation applies to development and 
progress is unquestionably of grave impor: 

Those of your subsidiary companies which 
are excluded from control have made marked 
progress through the year. Vitovis Limited 
has established itself as a national supplier 
of the highest grade animal feeding-stuffs 
The motor engineering and bodybuilding 
activities of Locomotors Limited have been 
extended with excellent results. 

Since the date of the accounts a subsidiary 
company has been formed in the United 
States—Hovis (America) Inc. It is a most 
difficult matter to establish a market in the 
United States, and much has yet to be accom- 
plished before it can be said that a satis- 
factory business has been created. The 
national need for dollars in itself will ensur: 
our utmost endeavours in this respect. 

The report was adopted. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER 


CRUSHING TAXATION 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, 
Limited, was held on July 13th in London, 
Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his address 
circulated on June 6th 

The profit for the year shows a substanual 
improvement over that for the previous year. 
Expenditure on maintenance of the estates at 
a high standard has been continued and their 
equipment has been improved and extended. 
The final dividend is again 10 per cent, 
making 15 per cent. for the year. 

As was mentioned in my address lasi year, 
expenditure is being limited to such extent a3 
is possible, consistent with the maintenance ol 
our valuable properties at their optimum level 
of economic efficiency. The Governments of 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon take between 
them, and expend for their own purposes, fat 
too large a proportion of the earnings of 
industry, which is thus deprived of the means 
to maintain that efficiency and extension ol 1 
activities on the results of which the Govert- 
ments themselves depend. 

Some attention has been directed recently 0 
the press to the decision of a British firm of 
contractors not to undertake a large contract 
for the Government in Ceylon on account of 
the incidence of the crushing double taxation. 
This was followed by the announcement that 
the Government of Ceylon were sending 3 
leading taxation official by air to London. We 
may perhaps now hope that the desultory and 
leisurely discussions regarding a double (x4 
tion convention between the United Kingdom 
and Ceylon which have been proceeding ‘vf 
some years past will fructify in the near future 

The report was adopted. 
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MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND (WESTERN 
AREAS) LIMITED 


REVENUE MORE THAN TREBLED 
POSITION OF VARIOUS INTERESTS 


seventeenth annual general meeting 
4 Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
Limited, was held in the board room, Anglo- 
veal House, Johannesburg, on June 29th. 


Mr B. L. Bernstein, who presided said, 
the course of his speech: — 


The revenue for the year was £239,596 
-< compared with the previous year’s figure 
: (77,542, the major portion of the increasg 
being due to the net profit on the realisation 

portion of the company’s share invest- 
ments. 

The balance from the previous year of 
(83,026 added to the net profit for the year 
7176618, plus the transfers of £958,750 

share premium account and £3,225 
‘som reserve for contingencies account, made 
vailable a total of £1,221,616. £1,000,000 
was transferred to general reserve and an 
{ £221,608 was carried forward on 


mount 
eppropriation account, 

Ar the date of the balance-sheet the book 
Jue of investments, excluding shares held 
n subsidiary companies, was £484,126. The 
market value of the quoted investments was 
(1,407,550. Unquoted investments, con- 


«sting mainly of our interest in Kennecott- 


Anglovaal Exploration Company, Limited. 


t cost, totalled £75,550. 
Today the company has approximately 
{650.000 cash working capital, which sum is 


dequate to cover the contemplated expendi- 
ure on the several operations being con- 
cucted by the company. 


O.F.S. INTERESTS 
Virginia Orange Free State Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, which was formed to 
vork 5,355 claims in the Virginia area has 
debenture capital of £2,000,000, all of 
hich has been issued and a registered 
apital of £2,562,500, of which £2,250,000 
nas been issued and £312,500 is held in 
eerve to meet the conversion rights attach- 
ng to the £2,000,000 First Mortgage 


After providing for participants and the 
effer_of 3,777,200 units of stock to share- 
joiders, this company was left with approxi- 
mately 600,000 units of stock in the Virginia 
company. 

Merriespruit Flotation. Shareholders have 
eteady been advised in the Press of the 
ppucaton for a second mining lease to 
‘over approximately 5,830 claims, and the 
“otaton of the Merriespruit (O.F.S.) Gold 
Ming Company, Limited, which will take 
— such lease when it has been granted. 
rhe financing of the Merriespruit company 
Vi Gosely follow the pattern of the Virginia 
‘empany. The capital of the Merriespruit 
ompany will consist of £2,000,000 in First 
Mortgage debentures carrying interest at the 
ra le of 3 per cent per annum, commencing 
- from the date of production, and 
4+62,500 in units of stock. The Kenne- 
‘ott Copper Corporation will subscribe firm 
‘ot £500,000 of the debentures and under- 
“nite the balance of £1,500,000. The deben- 
‘ure stockholders will have the right to 
convert a quarter of their holding, for a 
— of five years, into Ordinary units of 
cK at a premium of 60 per cent. Of the 
share capital £562,500 will be subscribed 


'™m by the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
£500,000 will be subscribed by ah sehdons 
ee cash vendor consideration received 
“cd them, and £1,187,500 will be subscribed 
) your company and its participants. The 


balance of £312,500 will be in reserve to 
meet the conversion rights of the debenture 
stockholders. It is expected that, after satis- 
fying all sub-participants, your company will 
be left with approximately 56 per cent. of 
the £2,250,000 Ordinary share capital and an 
offer of units of stock and debentures in the 
Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, will be made to 
shareholders in due course. 


Virginia Mine. On June 28, 1950, No. 1 
Shaft had reached a depth of 935 feet, and 
No. 2 Shaft, a depth of 725 feet. It is 
estimated that reef will be intersected in No. 
1 Shaft at a depth of 3,750 feet, and at a 
depth of 3,100 feet in No. 2 Shaft. 


Merriespruit Mine. Arrangements are in 
hand for commencing operations at the 
Merriespruit Mine, and shaft sinking will 
commence in the near future. Full advantage 
will be taken of the organisation and equip- 
ment available at the Virginia Mine for the 
conjoint development of the two mines. 


Van Den Heever’s Rust Area. Drilling to 
date has proved the existence of payable Basal 
Reef in this area, and boreholes VDHI. 
TV.2, and K.1 have indicated the presence 
of an additional occurrence of highly payable 
upper reefs, extending over a distance of 
some 14,000 feet in a zone above the Basal 
Reef horizon. 


Drilling is in progress to enable an assess- 
ment to be made of the potential ore re- 
sources of this upper horizon, and is designed 
to gain further knowledge of the lateral ex- 
tent of the upper reef occurrences. 


Your company now owns the entire 
mineral! rights of the farm Van den Heever’s 
Rust. 


Gelukspan and Zomersveld. Since the 
close of the financial year, your company has 
exercised its option to purchase the mineral 
rights of the farms Zomersveld No. 395, and 
Gelukspan No. 394. These farms form 
portion of a block of ground which is the 
subject of an agreement between your com- 
pany and New Consolidated Goldfields 
Limited, for the exploration of a joint mining 
area. 


STILFONTEIN-HARTEBEESTFONTEIN AREA 


At the Stilfontein Gold Mining Company, 
two vertical shafts are being sunk, and good 
progress is being made with the equipment 
of the mine, 


Intensive drilling, to the south, in the fe- 
maining area beyond the boundaries of the 
Stilfontein Gold Mining Company, is being 
continued. At present six boreholes are in 
progress, and the results up to date provide 
encouragement for the prospects of the ¢s- 
tablishment of at least one additional mine in 
this area. 


Five boreholes, in which the Vaal Reef was 
intersected, all disclosed payable values at 
workable depths. It is encouraging that these 
boreholes cover a stretch of approximately 
five miles, southwards from the boundary of 
the Stilfontein gold mune. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


At New Klerksdorp Gold Estates, Limited, 
in which your company retains the control- 
ling interest, the tonnage crushed for the 
year amounted to 94,500 tons, and the work- 
ing profit was £15,384, equal to 3s. 3.1d. per 
ton. 
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The payable ore reserve as at December 
31, 1949, was estimated 10 amount to 686,000 
tons, having an average value of 2.65 dwt. 
over a stoping width of 74.8 in. 


For the first five months of the current 
financial year 43,200 tons have been crushed, 
the working profit for this perind being 
£11,644, 


The present crushing rate is about 9,000 
tons per month. 


Your company has acquired an option to 
purchase a portion of the Klerksdorp Town 
Lands, approximately 4,556 morgen in extent, 
and prospecting work has been commenced. 


Since the close of the finagcial year Mr 
H. F. Oppenheimer resigned from the board. 
We desire to express our appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered to the companv 
by Mr Oppenheimer during his tenure of 
office. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


Before concluding I wish to refer briefly ro 
the problem of financing mines in the Orange 
Free State with particular reference to our 
two mines in the Sand River area. As you 
are aware, we have adopted the Virginia 
pattern of capitalisation for the Merriespruit 
mine. The salient feature of this capitalisa- 
tion is that more than half the funds required 
to bring the mine to production is provided 
by a debenture issue, thereby enhancing the 
value of the share capital. The effect of this 
is to keep within reasonable limits the 
amount to be raised from shareholders by 
way of share capital, a feature which we con- 
sider of importance in the light of existing 
financial conditions. The policy of capitalis- 
ing Virginia and Merriespruit in this manner 
arises from two maior considerations 


In the first place we are in this manner 
able to ensure at the very outset the capital 
funds required to bring our mine to produc- 
tion without having to resort to further 
capital issues and having to rely on time 
being propitious at some future date for a 
successful offer of rights to shareholders. In 
the second place we have considered it im- 
portant to raise as much as possible of the 
capital funds required from sources outside 
the sterling area whose funds would not 
otherwise be available for South African in- 
vestments. The effect of this is not only to 
relieve existing financial markets of the need 
to provide considerable capital sums, but also 
to provide hard currency for the South 
African economy. These factors have in- 
fluenced us in departing from what might be 
termed the traditional pattern of financing 
gold mines and we believe this policy to be 
in the best interests of shareholders. 





WALKER CAIN LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION 


The twenty-eighth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held on 
July 1lth in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brocket (the chairman) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

No doubt you will have studied the accounts 
very carefully, and in doing so will have noticed 
a certain disparity in the figures of the profit 
and loss accounts when compared with those 
of the period ended March 31, 1949. The 
corresponding figures shown represent trading 
periods of 21 months for 11 subsidiary com- 
panies, two subsidiaries 19 months, our princi- 
pal subsidiary, Peter Walker (Warrington) 
Limited, 18 months, and of this company, 
15 months. 


In my remarks last year I referred to the 
reduction in the Beer Duty made in April, 
1949, and its effect on future results due to the 
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fact that we had to bear 3s. per barrel, and 
said that this and the rising cost of materials 
and all other expenses made the outiook less 
promising. That has proved to be the position, 
coupled with a general decline in output over 
the whole country. Admittedly beer is too 
dear, and the duty should be further reduced 
to enable it to be sold at a price commensurate 
with the available spending power. Whilst we 
are disappointed that there was no relief in 
duty in the last budget, we at least gained 
partially one of our objectives—an improve- 
ment in the quality. All our beers are now 
increased three degrees in gravity, which 
brings us halfway towards our prewar 
strength. Though it is too early to say what 
the effect will be on output, the improved 
strength is much appreciated by our customers. 


If you will refer to the consolidated profit 
and loss account you will see the net profit is 
£567,365, after all charges, including taxation, 
and a further provision of £44,000 for deferred 
repairs. With the balances brought forward 
from last year, we have available £1,063,819. 
The total dividend for the year is 16 per cent.— 
a reduction of 2 per cent. on the average yearly 
rate we paid for the 15 months to March 31, 
1949. When we take into account the recession 
in trade and the large increases in the cost of 
materials, duty and other expenses, and in 
particular those occasioned by the introduction 
of the Catering Wages Act, I am sure you will 
be entirely satisfied with the results of the 
year’s working. ‘The consolidated balance- 
sheet reveals a strong liquid position. 

The report was adopted. 


J. LYONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting 
of J. Lyons and Company Limited was held 
on July llth in London, Mr Harry Salmon 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report. 

The differences revealed by the comparison 
of this year’s figures with those of last year 
are not in any way abnormal in present 
circumstances. The figures show that the 
company had need of further capital, and 
we obtained, towards the close of the year, 
the sanction of the Capital Issues Committee 


for an issue of £1,000,000 in debenture 
stock. By the end of the year, negotiations 
were concluded for placing this with a 


consortium of insurance companies, and the 
issue has since then been completed in the 
form of debenture stock secured by a charge 
on our premises at Cadby Hall. The stock 
bears interest at 4 per cent. and is redeem- 
able by half-yearly payments of capital and 
interest combined over a period of 25 years. 

The net profit for the year is £578,063 
which shows an increase of £11,729 over last 
year’s figure of £566,234. Dividends on 
preference and preferred ordinary stocks for 
the year have absorbed £270,578. We are 
recommending the payment of final dividends 
on the ordinary, “A” ordinary and propor- 
tional profit capital at the same rates as last 
year, which, with the interim dividends paid 
in December last, will take £229,714. Out 
of the amount brought forward in the profit 
and loss account at the beginning of the 
year, we have transferred £250,000 to reserve 
for contingencies. The unallocated balance 
of the net profit is £77,771 and the total 
amount now carried forward in the profit 
and loss account is £80,299. 

During the year two new ordinary direc- 
tors have been appointed: Mr Douglas 
Gluckstein and Mr Kenneth Gluckstein. 
They, like all of us, have been brought up 
in the business and by their experience, 
gained in a long apprenticeship, and their 
ability and zeal in the company’s interest, 
have earned their seats on the board. 

The costs and charges which industry has 
to bear are still rising. The increased petrol 
tax and the new railway freight charges 
which have recently been imposed will, 
together, add well over £100,000 a year to 
the direct cost of distributing our products ; 
and this is apart from the increase they must 
cause in the cost of the commodities and the 
equipment we buy. It is, to say the least, 
surprising that these extra charges should be 
imposed on industry at a time when those 
who impose them are constantly saying that 
distribution costs are already too high. 

We endeavour to work for a profit and 
we make no apology for it; if we did not 
succeed in that endeavour we should have to 
go out of business. The present level of 
taxation makes it almost impossible to pro- 
vide for replacement of capital, and this must, 
in the long run, not only prevent expansion 
but interfere with current production. 

Indirect taxation accounts for about one- 


half of the total taxation of the country, 
and most of. this, in one form or another, 
enters into the prices charged to the cus- 
tomer. An example of this is purchase tax, 
recently further extended so as to embrace 
commercial vehicles. Hitherto, this tax, in 
theory at least, has been levied on consumer 
goods ; but, as it is charged on many of the 
items of equipment we need, we, in fact, 
have to pay it on the tools of our trade. 
It already adds very substantially each year 
to the cost of capital items, and it will now 
add still more, all of which must be reflected 
in the prices at which we sell our products. It 
cannot be questioned that the high level of 
Government expenditure makes a high level 
of taxation inevitable ; the obvious remedy 
which we hope will soon find acceptance, 
and which must be applied, is to reduce 
expenditure to a level the country can afford. 

As an illustration of the effect of the con- 
tinuing rise in costs, I may mention that, 
since the end of the war, approximately one- 
third of our plant and machinery has been 
replaced at a cost averaging over two-and-a- 
half times the prewar figure. The compara- 
tive figures given in the balance sheet show 
how great is the increase in the amount of 
capital required in the business as a result 
of high costs and high taxation. This year 
fixed assets are up by nearly £640,000 ; stock 
is up by over £570,000, sundry debtors by 
about £413,000, while cash resources, includ- 
ing tax reserve certificates, are £650,000 
down. Against this there is an increase in 
sundry creditors of over £700,000. You will 
see from the note appearing in the accounts 
that, in addition, we have entered into con- 
tracts for capital expenditure amounting to 
£1,104,000. The policy of conserving our 
resources, which we have always followed, 
has enabled us to provide very substantial 
sums for our capital requirements, but if the 
rise in costs does not soon stop, and if there 
is NOt soon some reduction in the level of 
taxation, that must become increasingly 
difficult. : 

During the year, we have succeeded, in 
general, in maintaining the volume of busi- 
ness both at home and abroad where we have 
earned much needed dollars for the country, 
In consequence, we have been able to pro- 
duce results which we think you will agree 
are satisfactory. Their achievement has 
meant a year of hard effort on the part of 
all our staff, and I should like to thank them 


on your behalf and ours for their loyal and 
efficient service. 


Addressing the 
said: 

I do not think I need add very much to 
the statement which accompanied the 
accounts, 

Since the last annual meeting some of the 
restrictions which have hampered us for so 
long have been removed, including that which 
limited meal prices and the number of 
courses which could be served in catering 
establishments. We always held the view 
that the effect of this restriction would be 


meeting the chairman 
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far different from its intention, and 
interesting to note that at the Trocadero the 
removal of it has meant that, while 15’ ., 
cent. of our customers are spending — 
than previously, 20 per cent. are spending 
less. The greater freedom of choice whi) 
we can now give has been welcomed both 
by our home customers and those from 
overseas. 

Unfortunately, there has not yet been any 
realistic modification of the Wages Regula. 
tions which are so unsuitable for a trade such 
as catering. They can be said to be 
crippling it, at a time when it should b: 
encouraged because of its importance in th: 
expansion of the tourist trade which is « 
valuable to the country’s economy. This j; 
we hope, slowly coming to be recognised 
for a commission is now enquiring into the 
operation and effect of the regulations, ani 
before long some at least of the necessary 
changes may be made. 

One of the greatest difficulties we still have 
to meet arises from the continuance of th» 
system of bulk buying—a system which cer- 
tainly cannot be justified on economic or 
commercial grounds. It is responsible fo, 
the poor quality of so much of the 
material we are able to obtain, because 
leads to bulk allocations which preclude th: 
use of our full skill and experience in buying 
Liberty of choice and the stimulus of com- 
petition should be restored to the commercii! 
buyer for he knows the varying tastes and 
needs of the public and will provide fo 
them. That would give the public the oppor- 
tunity, of which it has been deprived for 
too long, of choosing the quality and type of 
food it wants. It is certain that the oppor- 
tunity would be welcomed. 

For such relief as we have had we ar: 
thankful ; though we feel that the policy 
too timid and the process too slow. W: 
hope that this small beginning will soon led 
to the complete freedom which alone cin 
give full scope to initiative and enterprise. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


it is 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


SIR PATRICK ASHLEY COOPER'S 
REVIEW 


The 28Ist General Court of the Governo 
and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay wis held on July 
7th in London, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, 
the Governor, who presided. 


The following is an extract from his cr- 
culated statement: In most fields o 
economic activity, Canada’s prosperity reached 
new and previously unequalled heights in 
1949. It is generally felt in Canada that the 
post-war boom has ended, and that a period 
of readjustment, from which more difficul 
trading conditions may result, lies ahead 
With the prospect of Marshall aid coming '0 
an end in 1952, the question of a solution !) 
Canada’s balance of payments problems be- 
comes increasingly urgent. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was formed 
originally to trade in furs but, from the outset, 
this object implied, in addition to the marketing 
of the furs, the rendering of a service to th: 
community from which they were obtained. 
It is from the development of this service tha! 
your company has grown and, in some places, 
with the expansion into towns and great citics 
of what were once mere trading posts, th: 
original object has long since receded and 1 
place been taken by the provision of a grea’ 
store such as that at Winnipeg. 


The marketing of the fur ccilection 1s the 
responsibility of the fur sales department. W< 
continue to have great faith in the ability o 
London, our oldest outlet, reopened in 194, 
to retain and improve its international posit" 
as a fur market. Fur prices are, of course, 


liable to fluctuate widely and suddenly, and 
1949 was on the whole a year of heavy declines. 


The report was adopted. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Hor the 8 days ended July 8, 1950, total 
jinary revenue was 52.631, 000 against 
ile arv expenditure of £46, 976,000 and issues 
ne funds £624,000. ‘Thus, including 
king fund allocations of £3,148,000 the surplus 
ryed since April lst is £46,053,000 compared 
with {1,767,000 for the corresponding period a 
year ag 20. 
‘ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
eceipts into t 
Exchequer 


ordin 





















| (£ thousand) 

Esti- | April 1, April 1,! { 
Revenue mate. _ | 1 9 Days 8 Days 
ees |1950-5 ended | \' nded 

i ul July July | july 
J ‘y |g ee 
reoo | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 


RDINARY 
KEVENUE 
















Income Tax i — 203,069 200,945 17, 371. 15,973 
Sur-tax 120, 00€ 24,200 24 ‘600 1,600: 1,500 
Estate, ete., Duties 195,00 49,800 54,050; 5,800, 3,450 
St : ps . 50,00 14,000; 13, 515 1, 300 1,300 
Profits Tax | 270 56,060 49,370 6,900, 4,950 
EPI p 270,000) 16,300 3,700, “200°... 

Other Inland Rev A 70 as ui ai 

SpecialContributn 4, 9,200; 1,67 700, = 100 


Total Inland Rev. 2028000 372,699, 347 906} 33, 871. 27, 213 


220,243 234, 496! 18,189. 19,065 








Cnstoms......- 87 

Beh is cevexass 715,150 162,100 173,100} 6,100, 4,900 
tal Cu nd 
Excise 1583800) 382,343, 407,5 4 24, 289) 23,965 

ctor Dutics.....| 56,000] 8808) 5984 623 Teo 
plus WarStores! 35,000) 27,901, 10,4 18 4 

Surplus Receipts} 
from Trading. 85, 4,045 25,97 

P.O. (Net Recerpts) aie ees 

Wireless Licences. | 13,00 2,4 

Sundry Rec ceipts..| 27, 

Miscell. Receip ts| 370) 1,434 3,103 43 
(in aa ywn Lands)! 70, — 39,58 675 556 


Total Ord. Rev... 


Srr-BALANCING 
Post Office... . . | 172,150 39,300 42,7 
Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds 5,70 


Total 


ssues out of the kxchequer 
to meet payments 
_(f thousand) _ 
pril 1,| April 1, 
950 |9 Days 8 Days 
to ended | ended 
July | July | July 
8, 9, 8, 
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Tot oso sss |537,00d 128,897 124,977] 13,2501 9,076 
‘ply Services .. 2918069 685,762, 647,208) 47,450, 37,900 
Total Ord, Expd.. Ss606 a 659) 772.1 | 60,7 q 
inking Funds. , ; 3 si ee 
Total (excl ant? a 

Bal. Expd.).. -- 545506 017,443, 775, e028 47,600 





SELP-BALANcING | 
Vest Office 


Income | 172,1 
A00 a ax on) 
EP.T. Refunds. | 5,7 


Dcemanesinty 


| 
| 

39,300 ane 2,050 2,400 

2,094 2,771] 309 113 


ms 36329198858, 837| 820,804' 63,385. 50,113 
n ‘er decreasing Exchequer balances by £206,073 to 
x nor, the other operations for the w veil inessnced 

“ss National Debt by"£306,407,462 to [26, 178 million. 
NET RECEIPTS ({£ thousand 


Land Settlem 
Tithe Act, 1936, Se) Act 2919 and 1921.. 10 


AV cbae eR ew Se RaS eek Oeee 275 

T ISSUES usand, = 

interest outside document Det a ; , Senne’ 3,961 
Pr ee and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1948... 450 ° 
ks ©-0iee bh kvl Rupee oo baw ed 0 ¥06 137 

Fxport Guarantees Act, 1949, s 3(2)........-.... 50 

Fine end ad Aa io, s. A(2) and Housing 
a a raene tland) Act,1946,s. 13(2) 573 
Nr Tome Act ane Act Seti tirees 
ustry Nationalization Act, 1946, s. 34(1).. 2,000 
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CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 


RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 298,392 | Nat. Savings Certs. 700 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,089 | 23% Def. ds .. 190 
Other Debt ;- | 3% Def. Bonds ... 515 

Internal........ 8,200 | 3% Terminable An- 
Treasury Deposit RAUIOR Fos 0.5 5-0 3 1,369 
Receipts ....... 25,000 Other Debt :— 
External © ics sis 1,28 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 29,215 
33 39 2,681 33,272 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ 


million) 


eee ees SES 


Treasury 
Bills 


Tender; Tap 


9} 2210-0) | 2255+ 

i 

1950 | 
2920 - 0| 1958- 
2920-0} 1959- 
2930- * 1917- 


2960-0 | 1872- 
3000-0} 1865- 
3020-0 | 1839- 
3050-0! 1812: 


3} 3070: 0! 1838- 
“10 3080-0} 1765- 
17} 3090-0 | 1784- 
3100-0, 1769- 
30 4856-9 

3120- 0 | 2034: 













2 





Depts. | 


Ways and 





Means 
Total 
dvances 
Advances Float- 
Bank ing 
Public of Debt 


Eng- 
land 


410 
447- 
436: 


5747-3 


420: 
416- 
437- 
439: 


431- 
413- 
4i1- 
421- 
404- 


2 
PwPonwrn -OnNmO Wwdoc 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 







Date of 
Tender 






Mferec Sor 


Amount 


i Applied 








Average 
Rate 
of Allot- 






j } 
July 8 | 170-0 | 299-1 | 170-0] 10 5-26 42 

1950 | 
April 6 | 240-0 | 301-7 | 240-0] 10 3-11 73 
» 14 | 230-0 | 301-8 | 230-0} 10 2-90 67 
21 | 230-0 | 306-4 | 230-0} 10 2-82 65 
” 28 | 240-0 | 337-1 | 240-0] 10 2-84 | 60 

| j 
May 5 | 250-0 | 337-6 | 250-0] 10 4-30 3 
» 12 | 240-0 | 313-0 | 240-0} 10 3-03 68 
» 19 | 250-0 | 312-5 | 250-0} 10 3-13 73 
» 26 | 240-0 | 293-5 | 240-0] 10 3-47 71 
June 2 | 240-0 | 343-5 | 240-0} 10 2-64 ‘7 
» 9 | 240-0 | 317-8 240 -O} 10 3-08 7 
” 16 | 240-0 | 299-6 | 240-0] 10 3-33 15 
» 23 | 240-0 | 315-4 | 240 -O0} 10 3-06 68 
» 30 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0) 10 3-21 13 

| 

240-0 | 4} 240-01 10 3-19 72 


oa 7th a orm for 91 day bills to be paid 


from Jul 


10th to July 15th were accepted dated + Ar 


to Saturday as to about 72 per cent of the amount applied 


for at £99 17s. 5d., 


and applications at higher prices were 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 


million are being offered for July 14th. For the week 
ending July 15th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of £50 million at 182 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 










Receipts. .......+eeeeees 
Repayments ...... Ceteae 
Net Savings ..... cise 


Defence Bonds :-—- 


Receipts. .....-seceeses 
Repayments ........+-+- 


Net Savings ......... yess 
and Trustee Savings 


P.O. 
Banks :— 


Receipts....... peseweede 


Repayments .. 
Net Savings .. 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued......-.... 


avings Certificates > 


eeeeeeeere 





Week Ended 


July 2, | July 1, 
1949 1950 






















i 
} 


2,000 | 
2,850 | 


1,900 
2,700 





10934 | 11,495 
14,750 | 15,341 


161,541 











BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 12, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- ‘ | Govt. Debt.. 
In Circulation 1,308, 435,111 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 
partment . 41,921,712 | Other Secs.... 
| Coin (other 
| than gold)... 
| Amt. of 
. MN sss vx 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s per oz. 
SS ee 


1350,356, 6,823 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
11,015 100 


1338,271,455 
703,644 


9,80] 
Fid,——-—-— —— 
1350,600,000 


356,823 


1350,356,823 





£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000! Govt. Secs.... 553,371,441 
ROM scuwinve 3,670,567 | Other Secs.:- 42,776,702 


Public Deps.:- 247, 295, 114) Discounts and 





Public Accts.* 18. 554,952 \ Advances. . 18,235,232 

H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 24,541,470 
Special Acct. 228,740, 162\ 
Other Deps.:- 379,164,548 | 

Bankers..... 282,915,250) Notes. ....... 41,921,712 

Other Accts... 96,249,298 | Coin....... si 6, 613, a" 

iicuaabas } ideitlasoe 
644,683,229) 644,683, 229 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


venabney *< ANALYSIS 


tuillion) 


















Notes in ¢ irculation..... 


811293 -9,1302- 6 
Notes in banking depart- 9 1508-4 


"RE pS kce's Oh ie p0m5 08 56- 5 47- 8) 41-9 
Government debt and 
WCU Si e5 ee ss . 349-4 1349-2)1349-3 
Other securities......... -8 0-6) O-8 0-7 
PEE REE 0-4 0-4 0-4 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 


248 fe 2. / 2 8 ¢ 
Banking Dept. :-— ; ” a -_ 


Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts ........ . ll: 9 13- 4 18-6 
Treasury Special Account ‘8 209-0) 217-9) 228-7 

TEE ER Pm 4 292-1) 292-4) 282-9 
Sass Kincaditaincies . 96°5| 97-1 96-2 
SOs. sss ceceee *B 609-5 620-8 626-5 

Securities :-—~ 
Government.....eseeses 513-8) 537-6! 553-4 
Discounts, ete....ceceess 15-4) 23:1) 18-2 
CE aks ckices evegesese 655-4 24-0 24-5 
Total ePecseccers eeeteree G 564- 6; 584- 7 596-1 

Banking dept. res......... 63-0) i 48-5 

% ; xX a 

*Potgartign os) ced oa<0k 10-3 8- ] ‘1-7 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from fl, 300 million to £1,350 
million on June 27, 1950. 


‘Tse Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Other foods ea 











Miscellaneous ....6004.- | 147-1 166-1 170- 2 
Complete Index ........ | 165-3 | 189-5 | 190-7 e 
1913=100 


GOLD 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


AND SILVER 


cash p during last week were as follows :-— 







SILVER 


1950 


ounce per ounce'per 100 tola 


! 
| 
| 








oo itn 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


/ncorpo: ated in the Colony 0, Hong Kong) 
Che Liability ot Mombers © limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No 
of 1029 of the Golony 
CAPITAL :SSUED AND FULLY PAID up -o - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING ~ £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
Uhairman and Chief Manager : Howovras. = Sia Aerave Morse, O.B.E. 
ion Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Londos Managers > 5. A. Gray, A. M. Dowcan Waciace, H. A. Manet 
BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con INDIA MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Rangoon Shangha’ Sumter Kuala Lampur BORNEO (Con 
CEYLON Swatow atta Malacos Sandakan 
Cotorabo Tientain INDO HINA Muar Tawau 
CHINA Triagiac aipboar Penane PHILIPPINES 
*“Amoy DJAWA GAVA) Bato Singapore Loilo 
“Canton Djakarta PAN Singapore Manils 
*Chefvo Surabaja *xobe (Orchard Road SIAM 
*Pairen KUROPE Tokyo Suage Patan Bangkok 
*Foochow BHamburz Yokohams Teluk Ansou UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOY 
*Harbin HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO London 
*Moukden Hoag Kon: Highlaad Brauaei Town USB.A. 

*Nankiax Kowloon Ipoh Jesaeiton New York 
Pekine Monagkok Johore Bahra Kuala Bela! San Praacise: 
*Branches at present cot operatiag. 

SANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
4 ome service as Trustees and Kxeoutors is alee sadertaken by the Bank's True! ee 
Dompanies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


incorporated wn Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register Ne. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - 
RESERVE FUND 



















London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS — ¢18,000, 


000 

ASSETS EXCEED €112,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €207 000,000 
11949 Accounts: 





OUR APPOINTMENTS BUREAU WELCOMES ENQUIRIES 


trom Professional Men, Directors and Higher Executives who 
have vacancies for secretaries with « University standard of train- 
iag. For interview by Employers, students are selected from among 
those who have completed their course with the full London College 
Diploma. In accordance with our established custom, no fees are 
charged for this service... Please write or telephone to: — 


THE APPOINTMENTS DIRECTOR, 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
170, Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. KBNeingtoe 322% 








~ SWINTON CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE 


A seven weeks’ Residential Course will commence on October 138, 
1950. ee week-end Courses will continue to be held during 
this rio 

The syllat: ‘us will consist of those subjects which are necessary 
for an understanding of current litical questions and will include 
Economics; Social, Economic and Political History; the Constitution; 
Political Thought; Empire Development and Problems; and World 
Affairs. 

In addition to lectures, including special lectures, the work will 
take the form of directed reading and individual supervision. 

. Applications for enrolment and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Bursar, Swinton Conservative College, Masham, near Ripon, 
Yorkshire. snes Masham 230. 


i Ow ‘tow a large, modecn ‘etvertiaing agency Seactiain? It 
considering advertising, you are cordially invited to have a 
“look around’ our building and see how it’s done!—Samson 
Clark and Co., Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Museum 
6050. 


Postal 
Tuition for B. Sc. ECON. 


The London Oomes 5 B.Sc. Econ. Degree ss a valuable a for ated, 
posts under Baucation at  Semesnes et ents, ont fee teaching or administrative 





en ea eee grrceee Sa Se Seog emma. os Seat anes © seein 
Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, ‘sw. U.S. Representative:' R. S. Farley, iit, Broadway, New’ Yo York, <.—Semedey. July 15, 1959. 


THE ECONOMIST, Juiy 15, 195; 
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years 





wy 


AGGREGATE ASSET> 
at 3hst March. 1949 
£9 642 721 







cs‘ab/isheg nearly 99 





‘NEW. ZEALAND 


ity in New Zealand 


Represented a over BU » 
in New Zealand and at Me coon 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 
London 


1 Office Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.7. 
i, vi ia St., EC 
y om Semesl, Managet P. L. Porter, General Manager ff 










Foreign Traders 


will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America. Correspondents the world over. 
London Offices— 

6 Lothbury, E.C.2, B. Strath, Mer. 

2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) over 120. trancos i 


» W dies, 
Head Office, Montreal. — me at Rectan 


Offices in New York and Paris South America 


Incorporated in Canada ia 1869 with Limited Liability 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Establishea 1857 
DENG HE) 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches : Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 
Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Creditbank ” + “42 18 20 Oslo’ 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Services, including off 
accommodation in Birmingham, are offered by a firm of Manage 


ment Consultants, to a Trade Association or similar Organisation — 
OX 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.i. GROSVENOR 35069 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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